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How to Use tHE solL SURVEY REPORT 


| ery who have Hyed in one locality 
for a long time come to know about the 
soil differences on their own farms and on 
those of their tmmediate neighbors. What 
they do not know, unless a soll survey has 

made, is how nearly their soils are 
like those at experiment stations or in other 
lecalities from which higher yields are re- 
ported. They do not know whether these 
higher yields are from solls like their own 
or so different that they could not hope to 
get yields equally high, even if they adopted 
the practices followed in these other piacea, 
The similarities and differences among soils 
are known only after a map of the soils 
has been made, Knowing what kind of soil 
one has and comparing it with soils on 
which new developments aS proved suc- 
cessful will remove some of the risk in try- 
ing new methods and varieties, 


SOILS OF A PARTICULAR FARM 


To find what soils are on any farm or 
other tract of land, locate the tract on the 
soil map, which is in the envelope inside 
the hack cover. This is easily done by 
locating its boundaries by such land- 
merks as roads, streams, villages, and 
other features, 

Bach kind of sof] is marked with a sym- 
bol on the map; for example, all soils 
marked Co are of the same kind, To find 
the name of the soll so marked, look at the 
legend oe near the margin of the map 
and find Co. The color where Co appears 
in the legend will be the same as where {t 
appears on the map. The Co means Con- 
Saree silt loam. <A gection of this report 
(see table of contents) tells what Congaree 
silt loam is ke, for what It is mainly used, 
and some of the uses to which it is suited. 

How suitable is Corgaree silt loam for 
the production of important crops? Turn 
to table 11 where estimated crop yields are 
Usted for each soll under two levels of 
management—that used by the majority of 
farmers in the county, and that considered 
the best they could achieve within practical 


limits. Compare the yields for Congaree 
silt loam with those for other soils. 

What is good use and management for 
Congaree silt loam? Im the section Soil 
Use, Management, and Productivity, the 
soils are discussed by groups according to 
similarities in the management they re- 
quire. Refer to table 9 for suggested crop 
rotations and the particular suitabilities of 
the soils to important crops and to table 
10 for fertilizer requirements of the soils 
for specific crops, crop rotations, and plant- 
ing dates. 

80ILS OF THE AREA AS A WHOLE 


Ifa general idea of the solls of the county 
is wanted, read the introductory part of the 
section on Soils. This tells where the prim 
clpal kinds are found, what they are like, 
and how they are related to one another. 
Then study the soll map and notice how 
the different kinds of soils tend to be ar- 
ranged in different localities, These pat- 
terns are likely to be associated with well- 

‘erences in type of farming 
and land use, 

A newcomer who considers purchasing a 
farm in the county will want to know 
about the climate as well as the soils; the 
types and sizes of farms; the principal farm 
products and how they are marketed; the 
kinds of farm tenure; equipment and ma- 
chinery; availability of schools, churches, 
highways, railroads, telephone and electric 
services, and water supplies; industries; 
and towns and population characteristics, 
This information will be found in the sec- 
tions on General Nature of the Area and 
on Agriculture. 

Students and others interested in how the 
solls of the county were formed and how 
they are related to the great soil groups of 
the world should read the section on Mor- 
phology and Genesis of Soils, 
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AGRICULTURE is the principal industry of Cherokee County. 

The important crops—corn, rye, hay, sorgo, potatoes, sweetpota- 
toes, and some fruits—are grown mainly in the narrow valleys. Small 
acreages of snap beans, cabbage, and tobacco are raised as cash crops, 
and a few cattle are sold to outside markets. The rough mountain 
areas that comprise more than eight-tenths of the county are in forest. 
Harvesting and processing of tanbark, pulpwood, chestnut and hem- 
lock acid wood, timber, and other forest products is next to crop pro- 
duction in importance. Most farms are of the subsistence type, the 
cash income being derived from outside sources rather than sale of 
farm products. In 1940 there were 21 sawmills producing 10,000 to 
19,000 board feet per day, 2 veneer, 3 dimension, and 2 mineral manu- 
facturing plants, a leather and an extract: plant, and a textile mill. 
Marble, talc, and quartzite are mined in limited quantities. To provide 
a basis for the best agricultural use and management of the soils a 
cooperative soil survey was begun in 1941 by the United States Depart- 
ment of as Pon ae the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE AREA 
LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Cherokee County covers an area of 457 square miles, or 292,480 
acres, in the extreme southwestern corner of North Carolina, border- 
ing Georgia and Tennessee (fig. 1). Graham County adjoins it on 
the north, and Macon and Clay Counties on the east. Murphy, the 
county seat, located at the junction of the Valley and Hiwassee Rivers, 
is 90 miles southwest of Aehoville, and 180 miles west of Charlotte. 
The county is irregular in outline, as its boundaries are mainly the 
crests of winding mountain ridges except on the Georgia border. 


State Agricultural Experiment Stotton of Ratelgh 


Fiaure 1.—Location of Cherokee County in North Carolina. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, RELIEF, AND DRAINAGE 


Situated in the southern part of the Appalachian Mountains, Chero- 
kee County is a part of the Blue Ridge province of the eastern United 
States (Z),? which embraces a belt of mountainous country west of 


7 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 102. 
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the Piedmont province. The mountains in this belt are remnants of 
a former highland. 

The landscape is one of rugged mountain ranges and narrow inter- 
vening valleys. The most conspicuous valley, 14 to 1 mile in width, 
extends along the Valley River from Andrews to Murphy. Important 
ranges are the Valley River Mountains in the eastern part, the Snow- 
bird and Unicoi Mountains in the northern part, and Payne Mountain 
in the west. These higher ranges are steep, narrow-ridged, and 
broken with sharp peaks. 

Elevations above sea level vary widely. The highest points are 
Grassy Top and Weatherman Bald, both 5,000 feet; and the lowest, 
1,300 feet, at Old Apalachia on the Hiwassee River near the Tennessee 
line. Other elevations are: Andrews and Culberson, each 1,800 feet; 
Grandview, 1,768; and Murphy, 1,614 feet. 

The interior of the county is an area of low mountains, foothills, 
and tableland. The more prominent elevations are Franklin, Vance, 
and Fort Butler Mountains and Sheep Knob, all of which have stee 
slopes and sharp crests. The relief of the foothills and tableland is 
gently rolling to strongly rolling and steep. The smoother areas are 
in the vicinity of Valleytown, Andrews, Peachtree, Marble, Unaka, 
Grandview, Letitia, Suit, Ranger, and Culberson. Along many of 
the streams are strips of first bottoms, a few feet to about 1 mile wide; 
colluvial areas; aid a few small almost level terraces, 

The Valley, Hiwassee, and Nottely Rivers and their tributaries 
drain all the county except a small area in the extreme northern part 
that is drained by headwaters of the Tellico River. All drainage even- 
tually empties into the Tennessee River. Every farm is reached by 
one or more of the creeks, branches, and streamlets that extend to all 
sections. The county is well drained, except in some flat areas of the 
first bottoms. Runoff is excessive on the hilly uplands and mountain 
slopes. 

GEOLOGY 


The upland soils of the county have developed in place from the 
weathering of local geologic formations, mostly i ghly metamorphosed 
sedimentary rocks of the Cambrian age. Most of these sedimentary 
formations are in the so-called Ocoee group. In the northern and 
western parts, the principal rocks are conglomerate, graywacke, gneiss, 
slate, and some mica schist; in the southern part, mainly very fine- 
rained mica schist, talc schist, and some slate. Other rocks of minor 
importance are quartzite, sandstone, shale, limestone, and marble. 
The limestone and marble formations lie too deep to allow the deriva- 
tion of any soil from them, but they may have influenced some of the 
nearby darker colored soils to a minor degree. Among the most im- 
ortant formations within the area are Great Smoky conglomerate, 
rasstown schist, Nantahala slate, and the Valleytown formation. 
Smaller areas of Murphy marble, Andrews schist, Tusquitee quartzite, 
and Nottely quartzite also occur. The characteristics of these forma- 
tions are briefly described in the following. 
Great Smoky conglomerate contains a variety of strata—not only 
conglomerate, but also sandstone, quartzite, graywacke, mica schist, 
garnet, schist, and slate. These rocks are very resistant to erosion 


8 Data obtained from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
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and account to a large extent for the rugged mountain relief. All 

except the slate have a decided gray color. They become whitish 

on exposure through the weathering of the feldspar they contain. 

Most of the schists in this formation are micaceous and strongly re- 

semble those of Carolina gneiss. Frequently they are filled with 

small crystals of garnet and ottrelite. Areas of Great Smoky con- 
lomerate occur on Snowbird Mountains, in the vicinity of Hanging 
og Creek, and near Rich Knob. 

Evastowe schist consists of banded ottrelite schist and slate. All 
the schist and slate of the formation is dark-colored, the range being 
dark blue or bluish black to dark gray. The formation is nearly 
always marked by a fine banding of light-gray and dark colors. The 
light-gray layers are highly siliceous and occasionally grade from fine 
sandy slate into seams of light-gray sandstone. The resistance of 
the rocks within the formation varies considerably under the influence 
of weathering. The less altered slates break readily into slabs and 
flakes and form low hilly ground, but the ottrelite schist yields much 
more slowly, and decay is never deep. Areas of Brasstown schist 
occur north of Andrews, along the Graham County line, and just 
west of Peachtree. 

Nantahala slate, occurring in the vicinity of Rattlesnake Knob, on 
the south side of Gnowhird Mountaina and north of Marble, is com- 
posed mainly of black-and-gray banded slates and of schists dis- 
tinguished by mica, garnet, staurolite, or ottrelite. The decay of this 
formation is very slow because it has sg few soluble constituents. In 
paw many sandstone and conglomerate beds are interstratified with 

antahala slate, especially near the base, and the slate forms a 
transition to the Great Smoky conglomerate. The slate and schist 
in this formation are somewhat darker than the material of the asso- 
ciated beds, the color being imparted by minute grains of iron oxide. 

The Valleytown formation—most extensive in the vicinity of Taylor 
Creek, south of Andrews, and north of Peachtree—consists mainly 
of mica schist and finely banded gneiss. Practically all the forma- 
tions in the basin of the Valley River are of these rocks. They are 
very resistant to weathering and often stand as knobs and ridges 
somewhat above the adjoining Brasstown schist or rise abruptly from 
areas of oT marble. Soils developed from the Valleytown for- 
mation are in all places thin and full of fragments of rock and crystals 
and are usually low in fortility, because of the siliceous and micaceous 
nature of the parent material. 

ae marble, both white and blue, occurs primarily along the 
Valley River between Marble and Andrews and near Peachtree. An- 
drews schist occurs in close association with Murphy marble and in- 
cludes calcareous ottrelite schist with beds of iron ore. Tusquitee 
quartzite and Nottely quartzite are generally found in narrow bands 
between Nantahala slate and Brasstown schist or between similar 
formations (7). 

Minerals of commercial value are marble, limestone, brown iron cre, 
and tale. The most extensive marble (pl. 1, 4) and limestone de- 
posits in the State are along the Nottely and the Valley Rivers. In 
mineral composition these range from high in calcium to high in 
magnesium content; the color varies from white to blue. Brown 
iron ore occurs in several localities between Murphy and Andrews; 
tale as lenses in a few places between Marble and Kinsey; and very 
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pure magnesium ore averaging approximately 58 pee ae magnesium, 
about 214 miles above the mouth of Low Creek. The limite me 
operations carried on within the county are concerned primarily wit. 
the marble deposits (4). 

CLIMATE 


The climate of the county is temperate. The summer days are not 
excessively hot, and the nights are reasonably cool and pleasant. The 
winter months are not severely cold, and in most years outdoor work 
can be carried on practically throughout the winter season. 

Locally the mean annual temperature and precipitation vary widely 
because of the great differences in elevation. On the higher moun- 
tains the precipitation is much heavier and the temperature consider- 
ably lower than in the valleys. The records of the Weather Bureau 
station at Andrews, in the northeastern part of the county, show the 
mean annual rainfall is 61.31 inches. Of the total, 16.21 inches comes 
in spring and 16.20 inches in summer. This is ample for crops adapted 
to the soils of the area. The total rainfall for the driest year is 45.65 
inches, and for the wettest, 77.57 inches. 

The mean annual temperature is 57.8° F. The mean for summer 
is 72.6° and for winter is 41.8°, The highest recorded temperature 
is 99° in June and July; and the lowest is —6° in January. The 
date of the latest killing frost in spring is May 17; the earliest in fall 
is October 2. The average date of the last killing frost in spring is 
April 25 and the average earliest in fall, October 19. The average 
frost-free period is 176 days. 

Data compiled from the records of the Weather Bureau station at 
Andrews in table 1 may be considered fairly representative of the 


TaBLe 1—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation 
at Andrews, Cherokee County, N. C. 


[Elevation,"1,800 fest) 


Precipitation 


Month 
Total for | Total for 
Mean | the driest |the wettest Avereae 
year ! year? | sow! 
f A Inches Inches Inches Inches 
December.. . 2B 6, 80 3. 67 16. 83 21 
41.2 73 8.40 3.39 6.88 2.5 
42.3 80 5.50 8.62 9.83 2.6 
41.8 80 17.70 15. 68 33. 54 7.2 
48.7 86 8 6.60 442 5.44 2.6 
56.8 88 15 4,61 4.84 4. 52 (@) 
$4.0 95 27 5,00 6.38 3.01 tt) 
56.6 95 6 16 21 15. 64 12 07 2.6 
71.0 99 38 6.10 2.09 5.36 0 
73.8 90 44 6.10 4,08 6.16 0 
73.0 8 44 8.00 4,49 4.16 0 
72.6 i) 38 16 20 10. 66 15. 68 0 
60. 6 05 33 3 80 48 3,71 0 
57.8 90 18 3. 40 2.00 6.63 @) 
47.4 83 8 4.00 1.29 5.04 4 
8 11.20 3.77 15. 38 4 
6 61.32 45. 65 77.87 10 2 
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more important climatic features at lower elevations in the greater 
part of the county. 
WATER SUPPLY 


An abundant supply of water for livestock is furnished by the many 
streams, and excellent spring water for domestic use is available on 
most farms. Well water, where needed, is obtainable at various 
depths, usually within 50 feet of the surface. Artificial lakes suppl 
water power as well as recreation. The Hiwassee River has a fall 
of 314 feet from Murphy to the North Carolina-Tennessee boundary 
and of 260 feet from Hayesville, in Clay County, to Murphy. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has a hydroelectric power plant and 
dam aaa on the Hiwassee River, 22 miles northwest of Mur- 
phy (pl. 2). A second dam (Apalachia) is approximately on the 
North Carolina-Tennessee line, but its power Aaa is about 8 miles 
downstream. The Hiwassee dam impounds a lake with a shore line 
of 16214 miles and an area of 6,240 acres at normal level. The im- 
pounded lake at Apalachia is smaller. 

On many of the creeks in the county small sawmills are operated 
by water power. A small dam constructed on Persimmon Creek forms 
a lake for recreational purposes. Hiwassee Reservoir is also used for 
sports. Additional hydroelectric power could be developed on some 
of the smaller streams, as Hanging Dog, Crane, Shoal, and Per- 
simmon Creeks. 

VEGETATION 


The natural forest cover (5) of Cherokee County is predominantly 
in two of the seven main natural divisions of the Eastern Forest 
Region; namely, birch-beech-maple-hemlock and _ chestnut-chestnut 
oak-yellow-po ar. Apparently very small areas of the spruce-fir di- 
vision are on the very highest parts of the county. 

The original vegetation consisted of many kinds of oak, with which 
were interspersed white and scalybark hickory, yellow-poplar (tulip- 
tree), white ash, wild cherry, black and white walnut, black and 
sweetgum, maple, persimmon, dogwood, chestnut, and birch. The 
undergrowth includes shrubs and small plants, as rhododendron, 
mountain-laurel, and huckleberry. Galax and trailing-arbutus were 
and still are common plants on many of the mountains. 

A large part of the original forest has been cut for timber, and the 
present stand consists of second- and third-growth trees, most of 
which are too small to be used as sawlogs. In the northern part the 
tree growth on north slopes is mainly Appalachian hardwoods; on 
the south slopes it is of the pine-hardwood type, except in the Tellico 
River watershed in the extreme northern part, where the forest is 
mainly hardwood on all slopes. In the central and southern parts 
the pine-hardwood type predominates. In some places pure stands 
of pine occur. 

he principal Appalachian hardwood species are Northern red oak, . 
chestnut oak, basswood, and poplar; associated species are white pine, 
hemlock, black birch, black cherry, sugar maple, buckeye, beech, 
scarlet oak, white oak, red maple, cucumber magnolia, sourwood, black 
gum (black tupelo), ash, and dogwood. In the pine-hardwood type, 
shortleaf pine, pitch pine, scarlet oak, and black oak predominate, 
mixed with a few trees of Southern red oak, Virginia pine, post oak, 
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and white oak. The pure stands of pine are predominantly short- 
leaf. There are practically no living chestnut trees, the once dense 
growth having been killed by blight ae to 1930. Most of the dead 
chestnut trees have been removed and used for tannic acid. 

Cultivated lands no longer used are soon grown over with weeds, 
broomsedge, and briers. Within 3 or 4 years, white or shortleaf pine 
and black locust appear on the drier sites and yellow-poplar on the 
moister areas. Except on severely eroded lands, the growth is rapid, 
and trees make a good stand in a few years. 


ORGANIZATION AND POPULATION 


Cherokee County‘ was formed in 1839 from Macon County and 
named for the Cherokee Indians. The first white settlers, mostly 
natives of North Carolina from Buncombe, Haywood, and adjoining 
counties, were of English, Dutch, Scotch, and Irish descent. A few 
brought Negro servants with them. 

The present inhabitants are mainly descendants of the early settlers, 
though some have moved in from Tennessee and Georgia in recent 
years. Only a few Indians remain, as most of them have been moved 
to Swain County. The small Negro population is concentrated near 
Murphy and Andrews. Throughout the interior and smoother parts 
of the area, the population is rather evenly distributed, but in rough 
mountainous sections it is sparse, particularly along the outer borders. 
The central and southwestern parts are therefore the most thickly 
populated. The population, 18,813 in 1940, was classed as rural as 
there are no towns of more than 2,500 inhabitants. 

Murphy, the county seat (population 1,873), is an important trad- 
ing and shipping point for all the western parts of the county, espe- 
cially for lumber, pulpwood, and wood for the production of tannic 
acid. 

INDUSTRIES 


Farming is the main industry, but considerable annual income is 
derived from the sale of tanbark, acid wood, pulpwood, cross ties, and 
other forest products sold at Andrews and Murphy or at other points 
along the railroads. Most of the county is included in the Nantahala 
National Forest. There is some virgin timber left, but most wooded 
areas contain small hardwood trees and much pine.’ In 1939 approxi- 
mately 257,000 acres, or 86 percent of the total land area, was in forest, 
of which nearly 26 percent, or 91,653 acres, was farm woodland. 

Two veneer plants, 21 sawmills having a capacity of 10,000 to 19,000 
board feet per day, an extract plant, a leather plant, a textile mill, and 
2 mineral-manufacturing plants operate in the county. In 1939 nine 
manufacturing establishments employed 296 persons, and the value 
of the manufactured products was $650,495. any small mines and 
mills are operated by one to three individuals. The minerals pro- 
duced are marble, talc, and quartzite. Some iron ore was mined dur- 
ing World War I. The total income from mineral production is not 
high, as most operations are small. 


4In 1872, 6 square miles of Cherokee County were added to Graham County. 

SCRUIKSHANK, J. W. FOREST RESOURCES OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
U. 8. Dept. Agr. Forest Serv., Appalachian Forest Expt, Sta., Forest Survey release No, 7, 
55 pp., illus. 1941. [Processed.] 


Soil Survey of Cherokee County, N C. PLATE 1 
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A, Marble pit, at Marble, N. C. 
8, Corn, soybeans, and hay on Chewacla-Tate silt loams; a natural secding of 
shortleaf pine in foreground on the steeper slope. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS 


Two railroads and five main highways provide adequate transpor- 
tation. A branch line of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad from 
Atlanta enters the county near Culberson and follows the Nottely 
River to Murphy. The Asheville and Murphy branch of the Southern 
Railway enters the county at Topton and connects with the Louis- 
ville and Nashville at Murphy. The Tennessee and North Carolina 
Railwa (eight) enters south of Peachtree and runs to Andrews. 
Paved highways leading to Asheville, Knoxville, Atlanta, and other 
nearby cities are open to travel throughout the winter, except during 
an occasional heavy snow or ice storm. Roads or trails extend into 
all parts of the county. Public roads are good in summer, but in 
winter they may be impassable in places to all methods of travel except 
Hen cars and horse-drawn vehicles. 

urphy, Andrews, Peachtree, and other towns serve as local dis- 
tribution points for supplies, Most livestock is sold at local auctions 
and transported to Knoxville or Asheville. Dairy products and truck 
crops are sold to local retail dealers, and in Atlanta, Ga.; Copperhill, 
Tenn.; and Robbinsville, N.C. Little grain is sold except corn, which 
is usually ground into meal and marketed in the State or in Georgia. 
Most industrial products are shipped to the larger outside markets. 


CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND IMPROVEMENT 


Churches are generally conveniently located in the rural communi- 
ties, and most of the schools are in towns or villages. School busses 
that serve all sections take pupils to and from consolidated grade 
and high schools, School buildings and churches are available for 
agricultural meetings and social gatherings. 

Rural mail service extends to all communities. Telephone and 
rural electrification lines connect practically every thickly populated 
community. Telephones were on 38 farms in 1940; a total of 368 
farms had electric distribution lines within one-fourth mile of the 
dwelling, and of these, 168 reported obtaining current from power 
lines and 12 from home plants. 


SOIL SURVEY METHODS AND DEFINITIONS 


In making ao soil survey the soils are examined, classified, and 
mapped in. the field and their characteristics recorded, particularly 
in regard to the growth of various crops, grasses, and trees. 

The soils and underlying formations are examined systematically 
in many locations. Test pits are dug, borings made, and highway or 
railroad cuts and other exposures studied. Each reveals a series of 
distinct soil layers, or horizons, termed collectively the soil profile. 
Each horizon, as well as the underlying parent material, is studied 
in detail, and the color, structure, porosity, consistence, texture, and 
content of organic matter, roots, gravel, and stones are noted. The 
chemical reaction of the soil and its content of lime and salts are deter- 
mined by simple tests.* 


*The reaction of the soll is its degree of acidity or alkalinity, expressed mathematically 
as the pH value. A pH value of 7 indicates precise neutrality; higher values, alkalinity ; 
and lower values, acidity (2). Indicator solutions or electric resistance units are used 
to determine the chemical reaction. 
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Other features taken into consideration are drainage, both internal 
und external; relief, or lay of the land; and the interrelations of soil 
and vegetation. 

The soils are classified according to their characteristics, both in- 
ternal and external, with special emphasis upon the features that in- 
fluence the adaptation of the land to the production of crop plants, 
grasses, and trees. On the basis of these characteristics the soils are 
grouped in the following classification units: (1) Series, (2) types, 
(3) phases, (4) complexes, and (5) miscellaneous land types. 

The series is a group of soils having the same genetic horizons, 
similar in their important characteristics and arrangements in the soil 
profile and having similar parent material. Thus, the series com- 
prises soils having essentially the same color, structure, natural drain- 
age, and other important internal characteristics, except those caused 
by accelerated erosion, and the same range in relief. The texture of 
the upper part of the soil, including that commonly plowed, may vary 
within a series. The series are given geographic names taken from 
localities near which they were first identified. Ramsey, Fannin, 
Talladega, and Congaree are names of important soil series in Cher- 
okee County. 

Soil types are divisions of series and are distinguished from each 
other by differences in the texture of the upper part of the soil, in 
uneroded soils of the surface layer, and in eroded soils of the plow 
layer. Soil type names consist of the soil series name followed by the 
soil class name that applies to the upper part of the soil, as sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, silt loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, or clay. 
Chewacla silt loam and Chewacla gravelly loam are names of soil 
types of the Chewacla series. In comparisons of the type and phases 
of that type, to avoid the repetition of their complete names, the type 
is sometimes referred to as the normal phase. 

A soil phase specifically named is a variation within the type, dif- 
fering from the normal phase of the type in some feature, generally 
external, that may be of special practical significance but not differing 
in the major characteristics of the soil profile. For example, within 
the total range of relief of a soil type some areas may have slopes 
that allow the use of machinery and the growth of cultivated crops 
and others may not. Differences in relief and degree of accelerated 
erosion may be shown as phases. Even though no important dif- 
ferences may be apparent in the soil profile or in its capability for the 
growth of native vegetation throughout the range in relief, there may 
be important differences in respect to the growth of cultivated crops. 
In such instances the more sloping parts of the soil type may be shown 
on the map as a sloping or a hilly phase. Hiwassee loam, hilly phase, 
1s an example of a phase in the Hiwassee series. 

The slope classification followed in defining, naming, and mapping 
slope phases in Cherokee County is as follows: 


Percent slope Percent slope 
Nearly level_-_--...-..--..----- 0-2". || Billy 2222 eee ee sks 15-30 
Undulating.< 5-22-04 2sss ee 2-7 | Nt@ep sco ee ose 30-60 


Rollingsw 2055s cs ec ecat 7-15| Very steep--_--------------_-- 60+- 
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The erosion classification ’ followed in defining, naming, and map- 
ping erosion phases in Cherokee County is as follows: 

1. Classified and mapped as eroded are soils affected by erosion to 
the extent that the subsoil material is within plow depth over about 
half or more of the delineated area. Ordinary tillage of this land 
will bring parts of the upper subsoil to the surface and alter the 
character of the original surface layer through admixture of subsoil 
material. There may be a limited number of shallow short gullies. 
From 40 to 75 percent of the original surface layer has been lost from 
these eroded soils. 

2, Classified as severely eroded are soils affected by erosion to the 
extent that practically all the original surface soil had been lost. 
In places some of the subsoil may have been lost. Tillage of severely 
eroded areas is almost entirely in subsoil material. Small short 
gullies, a few of which are too deep to be obliterated by tillage, are 
generally present. 

In some places, two or more soil units are in such intimate or mixed 
pattern that they cannot be clearly separated on the map. Such areas 
are mapped as complexes, examples of which are Talladega-Habersham 
stony loams, steep phases, and Chewacla-Tate silt loams. 

Some areas that have little or no true soil are termed miscellaneous 
land types. Examples in this county are Rough stony land (Ramsey 
soil material) and Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil material). 


SOILS 
GENERAL NATURE OF THE SOILS 


For ease of classification and discussion the soils have been placed in 
six physiographic divisions: Group 1—soils of mountain uplands; 
group 2—soils of intermountain uplands; group 3—soils of high 
stream terraces; group 4—soils of low stream terraces; group 5—soils 
of colluvial slopes; and group 6—soils of first bottoms. 

Mountain uplands are areas of long steep slopes, narrow intervening 
valleys, and a few less steep slopes, all occurring at high elevations, as 
on mountaintops and mountainsides. Intermountain uplands, less 
steep and at comparatively low elevations, consist of rolling to hilly 
land interspersed by valleys somewhat more open than those of the 
mountain uplands. Soils of the high stream terraces differ from those 
of the low. The oldest and best drained soils are on the high terraces; 
the youngest and most poorly drained are on the low. ‘The soils of 
colluvial slopes have developed at the foot of mountain slopes from 
material transported by gravity, and, to some extent, by water; the 
soils of first bottoms have developed along rivers and other stream 
courses, usually under conditions of poor or restricted drainage. 

The soils of groups 1 and 2 have a number of general characteristics 
jncommon. A large part of the intermountain and most of the moun- 
tain uplands is forested. Very little organic matter has accumulated 
under the forest cover, however, and most of the soils are low in nitro- 
gen, sae after they have been cleared and cultivated for some 
time. In addition to the general Jack of organic matter, they are 


7 Areas so eroded that the individual owner can afford reclamation only through reforesta- 
tion or other extremely slow processes are classified and mapped as Rough gullied land 
(Talladega soil material). These areas are an intricate pattern of gullies; the soil profile 
over most of the land has been practically destroyed. 
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deficient in lime and other bases. Most of the bases in the parent rock 
have been dissolved and leached out by the heavy annual rainfall. 
Large areas of these soils are unsuited to general farming because 
of one or more of the following unfavorable features: Steep relief, 
shallowness to bedrock, degree of erosion, stoniness, relatively low 
fertility, and inaccessibility. 

Represented in groups 1 and 2 are soils of six series, distributed as 
follows: In both mountain and intermountain 5 eet the Habersham 
and Talladega; in mountain uplands, the Porters, Ramsey, and 
Ranger ; and in intermountain uplands, the Fannin. 

Ramsey soils, the most extensive of those in the mountain uplands, 
have formed over sandstone, shale, slate, and quartzite—mainly of the 
Great Smoky conglomerate and Valleytown schist geologic forma- 
tions. They are closely associated with the Talladega, Ranger, and 
Porters soils and have slopes of 15 to 60 percent, mainly more than 
85 percent. The surface soil is friable brownish-yellow to brownish- 
gray loam; the shallow subsoil is yellowish brown to brownish yellow. 
The solum, though permeable and friable, has a moderate water- 
holding capacity. 

Porters soils, not typically developed in the county, are formed from 
weathered material of acid sedimentary rock and highly metamor- 

hosed graywacke. They have a brown to grayish-brown mellow 
oe surface soil 10 to 15 inches deep, and a yellowish-brown to dark 
yellowish-brown friable and permeable loam to clay loam subsoil 15 
to 25 inches thick. Although both surface soil and subsoil are open 
and easily penetrated by water, the water-holding capacity is good. 
External drainage is medium to rapid, as the soils have developed on 
slopes of 30 to 60 aa or more. They are moderate in fertility but 
are used principally for pasture, hay, or forest because of steep slopes 
and high altitudes. 

Ranger soils have formed over slate and schist of the kinds usually 
associated with the ottrelite formation. The 8- to 12-inch surface 
layer of brownish-gray to bluish-gray loam usually contains broken 
slate fragments. The subsoil, a heavy silt loam or silty clay loam 
containing considerable quantity of small broken slate fragments, 
varies from gray to light brown, yellowish brown, or reddish brown, 
and is usually only slightly or weakly developed. Having formed on 
slopes of 30 to more than 60 percent, the soil has rapid to very rapid 
surface drainage; internal drainage is rapid. 

Habersham soils, represented in both the mountain and inter- 
mountain uplands, have developed on slopes of 15 to 60 percent over 
graywacke, sandstone, and quartzite and other siliceous rocks, parts of 
which are highly metamorphosed. Surface drainage is medium to 
very rapid and internal drainage medium. The gray to yellowish- 
brown surface soil is 8 to 10 inches deep, and a light-red to brownish- 
red friable fine sandy clay loam or fine sandy clay subsoil extends to 
a depth of 30 to 45 inches. The soils are acid to strongly acid, contain 
very little organic matter, and are somewhat low in fertility. Their 
water-holding capacity is moderate to good. 

Talladega soils, also common to both mountain and intermountain 
uplands, have developed from mica schist and talc schist on slopes of 
8 to 60 percent or more, but predominantly on slopes of more than 30 
percent. External drainage is medium to very rapid, and internal 
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drainage is medium. Included in the series are hg having a brown, 
light-brown, or light-red surface soil 5 to 8 inches thick, and a red, 
yellowish-red, light-red, or selmon-red friable slick clay or clay loam 
shallow subsoil. The surface soil and subsoil both contain enough 
finely divided mica flakes to impart a decidedly greasy or slick feel. 
The soils of this series have developed mainly in the steeper parts of 
the county in close association with the Fannin and Habersham soils. 

Fannin soils have formed over mica schist and tale schist on inter- 
mountain uplands and are similar in many respects to Talladega soils. 
They are slightly more red, however, and the soil layers are consider- 
ably thicker. The depth of profile may vary from 40 to 50 inches. 
The surface soil is brown to light-brown loam to clay loam, 7 to 9 inches 
thick. The underlying layer is brownish-red, vellowish-ied, or sal- 
mon-red silty clay containing considerable mica. Soils of this series 
are low in fertility and rather susceptible to accelerated erosion, but 
they have good water-holding capacity and respond moderately well 
to remedial] treatment and careful management. 

The soils of groups 3 and 4 are of the Hiwassee, Masada, State, 
Altavista, and Warne series. The Hiwassee and Masada have de- 
ope at higher elevations or on old high stream terraces, whereas 
the Altavista, State, and Warne have developed on younger and lower 
stream terraces. The drainage sequence becomes progressively poorer 
area the Hiwassee and Masada soils to the State, Altavista, and 

arne. 

Hiwassee soils, having developed on old river terraces, are charac- 
terized by a well-developed profile. Slopes range from 8 to 40 percent, 
but most are under 20 percent. External drainage is slow to rapid, 
and internal drainage medium. The surface 8 to 12 inches is usually 
dark-brown to reddish-brown friable silt loam, underlain by a reddish- 
brown to deep-red friable clay, clay loam, or sticky clay. These soils 
are characteristically underlain by water-worn gravel, the particles 
¥4 inch to 6 inches in diameter. Where the depth to the gravel bed is 
great, the soil material immediately above it often becomes mottled 
with yellow. 

Masada soils are closely associated with the Hiwassee but in most 
cases have developed at slightly lower levels on slopes of 3 to 35 percent, 
but larasly on slopes of Jess than 18 percent. Surface drainage is slow 
to rapid and subsoil drainage medium to rapid. The soils are charac- 
terized by a gray to brownish-gray friable surface soil, 8 to 12 inches 
deep, and a firm friable yellowish-brown to light-red subsoil. The 
soils are permeable to plant roots, moisture, and air and have g6od 
water-holding capacity and moderate fertility. The underlying ma- 
terial consists of water-worn rounded quartz gravel that is usually held 
together with reddish or yellowish clay and fine sandy material. 

State soils, though limited in extent, are important in the agriculture 
of the county. They have developed on the somewhat younger and 
lower terraces in association with the Altavista, Congaree, and Tran- 
sylvania on one side and with the Hiwassee or Masada on the other. 

he 9- to 12-inch surface soil is grayish-brown to brown friable silt 
loam to cobbly loam, and underlying this is a light reddish-brown to 
yellowish-brown heavy but crumbly and friable silty clay. The lower 
subsoil becomes more yellow with depth and may be slightly mottled 
in some areas. Surface and internal drainage are medium. Fertility 
is medium, and the response to good management is very good. 
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Altavista soils occupy the nearly level parts of low stream terraces. 
Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent, mostly under 4 percent. External 
drainage is slow to medium and internal drainage medium. The 
friable 8- to 12-inch surface soil is gray, light brown, or brownish 
yellow; the subsoil is yellow to yellowish brown, friable to compact, 
and 28 to 52 inches deep. Soils of this series are permeable and have 
good water-holding capacity and moderate to good fertility. They 
are easily conserved and are well suited to most crops produced within 
the area. 

The Warne series is represented in the county by only one type, the 
silt loam. This is developed on low almost level chron terraces in 
association with the Altavista and Worsham and with soils of the first- 
bottom group. Both external and internal drainage are very slow. 
The surface soil is gray to grayish brown, friable, and 7 to 9 inches 
deep. The plastic and sticky subsoil, 45 to 50 inches deep, grades 
from grayish yellow to steel gray. The soil is strongly acid, moderate 
in fertility level, and reson well to soil treatment. When drained 
it is very productive of most of the crops grown within the area. 

In group 5, soils developed from colluvial material, are members of 
the Tate, Tusquitee, and Worsham series and also of Stony colluvium 
(Ramsey soil material), which more accurately represents a land 
condition than a soil series or type. The colluvial material giving 
rise to these soils has accumulated near the heads of small streams, 
at the base of steep slopes, and at the foot of slopes on which erosion 
has been active. It contains a mixture of highly metamorphosed 
rocks, sedimentary in origin and acid in reaction. The profile de- 
velopment of these soils has not reached an advanced stage, and the 
thickness of the surface layer varies considerably. The soils are suit- 
able for crops, and their area is not extensive. 

Tate soils have developed on slopes of 2 to 15 percent under slow to 
medium external and medium internal drainage. They are character- 
ized by a grayish-brown to reddish-brown friable surface soil 15 to 25 
inches deep, and a yellow or yellowish-brown friable subsoil 25 to 55 
inches deep. Soils of this series are fertile, have good moisture rela- 
tions, respond readily to treatment, and are well suited to production 
of crops and pasture. 

Tusquitee soils have developed under conditions of slow to medium 
surface and medium internal drainage on slopes of 2 to 30 percent, 
largely less than 20 percent. The surface soil is grayish-brown to 
dark-brown very friable loam to stony loam 12 to 30 inches deep. The 
subsoil] to a depth of 32 to 85 inches is yellowish-brown to light red- 
dish-brown friable clay loam. Areas containing considerable stone 
on the surface and throughout the profile have been designated as 
stony phases. The Tusquitee soils are friable, fertile, and easy to 
manage. They respond well to treatment and are considered very 
good for agricultural use. 

The Worsham soil, though primarily of colluvial origin, may occur 
on the uplands, especially near the heads of springs or small streams. 
It has developed on slopes of 0 to 15 percent under conditions of very 
slow to medium surface drainage and very slow internal drainage. 
The gray to yellowish-gray friable loam surface soil is underlain by a 
yellow to brownish-yellow somewhat plastic and sticky subsoil. In 
places considerable stone is found on the surface and throughout the 
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profile. Poor drainage is due to the surface relief and to the heavy 
clay or clay loam of the lower subsoil. Fertility is moderate, but fair 
to good crops can be expected in dry seasons or when the soil is 
adequately drained. . 

Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil material) is a mixture of silt, sand, 
clay, and stone washed out of the apne and deposited on slopes of 2 
to 15 percent, mostly along small drainageways. It represents a 
land condition rather than a series. There isno uniform development 
of the soil profile—the layers vary in color, texture, structure, and 
thickness. ‘This soil is usually not used for agricultural purposes, but 
a few small areas are pastured. 

Soils of group 6, those of the first bottoms, are members of the Con- 
garee, Transylvania, Chewacla, Wehadkee, and Buncombe series. 
They are not extensive, but are important in the agriculture of the 
county because they can be farmed intensively to truck and other cash 
crops or used for grain. They are developed most extensively be- 
tween Andrews and Murphy, in the valley of the Valley River, and 
they are differentiated principally by color and drainage conditions 
within the profiles. Crystalline rocks of the Great Smoky conglom- 
erate formation are the primary source of parent material. 

Congaree soils have a grayish-brown to brown friable silt loam or 
fine sandy loam surface soil 10 to 20 inches thick, and underlying it, a 
15- to 30-inch layer of brown to light-brown soil material of about the 
game texture and consistence. Below this and continuing to the water 
table is a yellowish loamy fine sand and gravel. These soils are often 
micaceous. Having developed on slopes of 0 to 3 percent, they have 
very slow to slow external drainage and medium internal drainage. 
They are moderate in fertility, acid in reaction, and good in water- 
holding capacity. They respond well to treatment and can be used 
intensively for crops. 

The Transylvania series is represented by the silt loam texture only. 
This differs from Congaree silt loam in having a darker surface color 
and a somewhat heavier subsoil. The surface soil is a dark-brown 
friable silt loam 10 to 15 inches deep; the friable subsoil, 30 to 40 
inches deep, is brownish yellow to yellowish brown. The soil has 
developed on slopes of 0 to 3 percent under conditions of slow external 
drainage and medium internal drainage. It is permeable and fertile, 
has good water-holding capacity, and may be used intensively for 
most crops produced in the area. 

Chewacla soils have a brownish-gray to brown mellow 10- to 16- 
inch surface soil and a mottled brownish-gray and gray friable sub- 
soil 34 to 48 inches deep. They differ from the Congaree primarily 
in internal drainage. Their slow subsoil drainage makes them best 
suited to the production of hay and pasture crops. Under artificial 
drainage or in a dry season, corn, truck, small grain, and similar crops 
can be grown satisfactorily. 

The Wehadkee soil, having developed in swales and lower-lying 
parts of the stream bottoms, 1s characterized by a grayish-brown to 
nearly black friable surface soil 10 to 15 inches deep, and a mottled 
light-gray and chee aciaul! plastic and sticky subsoil 30 to 40 inches 
deep The water table is often only 18 to 20 inches below the surface. 
Under normal conditions, the silt loam, the only type mapped in the 
county, is used primarily for pasture and grass hey crops, because 
adequate drainage is usually very difficult to obtain. 
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The Buncombe soil is represented by the loamy fine sand, which 
pe te positions adjacent to stream channels or slightly ridged 
and hummocky areas. It is closely associated with the Congaree and 
Chewacla, but differs in being sandy throughout, having more rapid 
drainage, and being subject to leaching. The soil is easily tilled and, 
although normally only moderately productive, gives satisfactory 
yields in wet years. 

In general the soils of the 19 series represented in the county have 
a prevailingly brown to reddish-brown or red subsoil. The surface 
texture is mainly loam, fine sandy loam, silt loam, and clay loam. 
Over a large part of the county rock fragments and some large boulders 
occur on the surface and imbedded in the solum. Bedrock, in places, 
lies only a few inches below the surface, and outcrops of it are common. 

The structure of the surface soil is moderately loose; that of the 
subsoil, predominantly friable or brittle. Most of the soils are steep 
or stony and difficult to till; the rest are generally favorable for tillage. 
When the hilly and steep areas are cleared and cultivated, they be- 
come eroded unless properly managed. Most of the soils in the south- 
ern and southwestern parts of the county, in addition to being friable, 
are slick or greasy to touch, owing largely to their high content of 
finely divided mica flakes or to the presence of talcose material. 

The characteristics of the soil series occurring in the county are 
given in table 2. Descriptions of their 84 mapping units are pre- 
sented in the section on Soil Types and Phases. 


SOIL TYPES AND PHASES 


In the following pages the soils of the county are described in detail 
and their agricultural relations are discussed. Their location and dis- 
tribution are shown on the soil map (cover page 3), and their acreage 
and proportionate extent are given in table 8. Their use suitability, 
present management, management requirements, estimated average 
crop yields, crop adaptations, and fertilizer requirements are discussed 
in the section Soil Use, Management, and Productivity. For detailed 
descriptions of a few of the more important soil types, the reader may 
turn to the section on Morphology and Genesis of Soils. 


TABLE 3.—Acreage and proportionate extent of the soils of Cherokee County, N.C. 


Per- Per: 
Soil type! Acres | cont Soil type ! Acres | cont 
Altavista silt loam: Habersham clay loam, severely 
Level dark-colored phase. ..__.- 56} (3) eroded hilly phase..._...--..-.-.. 1, 618 06 
Rolling phase...-..-...- Si e2} (3) Habersham fine sandy loam 
Undulating phase. ---_- 683 02 Hilly phase.--____._.-_-------_-- 8, 812 13 
Buncombe loamy fine sand. 105 1 Rolling phase S41 3 
Chewacla gravelly loam 372 a teep phase. - = 4, 832 16 
Chewacla silt loam. ... 3, 442 1 2 || Habersham loam: 
8, 888 30 Eroded hilly phase__ 2, 268 8 
1,320 5 Eroded rolling phase a 428 al 
1, 202 .4|| Habersham stony clay loam, 
Fannin clay loam severely eroded hilly phase. .__._. 1, 188 .4 
Eroded hilly phase. .-_--------- 879 3 || Habersham stony fine sandy loam’ 
Eroded rolling phase... .. 473 2 ily phase... = 8 
Severely erode: hilly 408 | Rolling phase. ot 
Severely eroded rollin; @) teep p 2 59 
Fannin loam, hilly phase. 4 4 
Fannin stony clay loam, eroded Habersham stony loam. 
YY PHOS sc cesses cece ce sees 370 1 Eroded hilly phase. ._...---..-- 2, 389 .8 
‘annin stony loam, hilly phase-__.__ 561 2 Eroded steap phase.._........_- Lilt 4 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 19. 
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Table 3.—Acreage and proportionote extent of the soils of Cherokee County, 
N. C.—Continued 


Per- Per- 
Soll type! Acres | cont Soil type ! Actes | cont 
Hiwassee clay loam, eroded undu- Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil ma- 
lating phase. ............-.------- 4! @) torial)... 22.52 -2s5s0550000---22<-- 0.2 
Iwassee gravelly clay loam Talladega-Habersham stony clay 
Eroded hilly phase... 315 o1 loams: 
Eroded rolling phase - 105 oll Severely eroded hilly phases....| 1,498 5 
Hivwassee loam: Severely eroded steep phases - -- 680 :2 
1 || Talladega-Habersham stony loams 
2 Eroded hilly phases _...-.....-- 1, 626 5 
al Eroded steep phases... 1,053 4 
Hilly phases_.... 2,005 oe 
3 Steep phases__. 23, 624 8.1 
-? Il rattntoge shal clay I sees ie 
jega shaly clay lo: 
-2 ed hilly phase. 3,373 1.2 
§ Eroded rolling p 426 al 
él Eroded steep phase. -_-.-- 1,150 4 
el Severely eroded hilly phase... .. 1, 825 6 
Porters stony loam: Talladega silt loam: 
Steep phase... ...----.--------- 910 ¢ Hilly phase... -| 7,458 | 25 
Very steep phase...........----| 2,347 -8 Steep phase. -. 6.7 
y stony loam- + Very steep phase 2 
Eroded steep phase. 170 1 || Talladega stony loam: 
Hilly phase... 86 al Hilly shallow phase. - . 506 5 
Steep phase. 46 Steep shallow phase.._._ -| 10,374 | 35 
Very steep phase_ 23.0 Very steep shallow phase....--- 9, 070 31 
Ramsey-Talladoga sto Tate silt loam: 
eroded steep phases me | Rolling phase..........---.----- 2, 7 
Ramsey-Tallad Undulating phasa- 5, 210 18 
Steep phases 9 || Transylvania silt loam... .- +3 
.2 || Tusquitee loam, rolling phase. 322 1 
Tusquitee stony loam 
3 illy phase..._ 1,323 8 
-6 Rolling phase. 2,871 1.0 
Undulating phase 895 .2 
1 || Warne silt loam. .... 303 of 
Rough stony land (Ramsey soll Wehadkee silt loam. = 870 3 
8 material) = ee ae Oeueeeeuate 7 a1 Worsham loam. .._...---..--------- 778 3 
‘tate cobbly loam . Z 5 = 
State silt loam... _... 582 +2 Totaliesssssacksccs sesesese~s 292, 480 | 100.0 


1 Where data are given for phases only, the normal type is not mapped in the county. 
3 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Altavista silt loam, undulating phase.—Small usually scattered 
bodies of this phase occur on stream terraces in association with State 
and Congaree soils. The small areas border mainly the Valley and 
the Hiwassee Rivers and Peachtree and Mills Creeks. The largest of 
these are near Coalville and Andrews and south of Peachtree and 
Murphy. Most of the soil has been cleared of the native vegetation, 
which included shortleaf pine, pitch pine, scarlet oak, and black oak, 
with a few Southern red, post, and white oaks mixed. 

The parent material is old alluvium washed from upland areas and 
deposited as moderately low stream terraces. Slopes range from 0 to 
7 percent. Surface drainage is slow to medium and internal drainage 
is medium. The gray, light-gray, or light-brown friable surface soil 
is 8 to 12 inches thick. A friable but compact yellow subsoil continues 
to a depth of 28 to 52 inches. 

Following is a description of a profile in a forested area: 

0 to 2 inches, partly decomposed leaves, roots, and twigs mixed with some 
mineral matter. 
2 to 12 inches, gray, light-gray, or light-brown friable silt loam having 
erumb structure. 
12 to 32 inches, yellow friable but compact silty clay or clay containing 
a few mica flakes. 
The lower part of the subsoil is in places mottled with gray. Other 
variations result mostly from a few mapped inclusions. There is 
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a small included acreage of the level phase (slope, 0 to 3 percent) 
that is less well drained and often slightly darker in surface color. 
Approximately 10 acres of the eroded undulating phase has slightly 
less organic matter in the somewhat more shallow surface layer. 

Most of Altavista silt loam, undulating phase, is cultivated or used 
for pasture and hay. The content of organic matter is somewhat 
low, productivity is moderate, moisture relations are excellent, and the 
reaction is strongly acid. It is well suited to the production of corn, 
wheat, and hay and requires no special conservation practices; it 
responds well to applications of fertilizer and lime. 


Altavista silt loam, rolling phase.—This soil occurs in close asso- 
ciation with the undulating phase, differing from it primarily in 
relief. A somewhat more shallow surface soil and a lower organic- 
matter content are other distinguishing differences. Areas occur 
southwest of Peachtree, northwest of Fairview Church, and northwest 
of Woodville. The friable yellow or light yellowish-brown surface 
soil is underlain by a friable but compact yellow subsoil. Slopes range 
from 7 to 15 percent, and external and internal drainage are medium. 

Included are approximately 10 acres that have a somewhat finer 
textured surface layer resulting from erosion and the later mixing 
of the surface and subsoil by nosing. More careful management is 
required on this included soil to prevent further damage by erosion. 

ltavista silt loam, rolling phase, has about the same use suitability 
as the silt loam, undulating phase. It is moderately productive, 
relatively easy to work, has good water-holding capacity, is free from 
stones, is somewhat low in organic-matter content, and is moderately 
fertile. It is well suited to the production of corn, small grain, hay, 
and truck crops and can be farmed intensively, especially if contour 
tillage and soil conservation practices are followed. 


Altavista silt loam, level dark-colored phase.—Areas of this soil 
occur near the Valley River north of Gaging Station and north of 
Marble. It has developed on slopes of 0 to 3 percent under conditions 
of slow external and medium internal drainage. A dark-gray to 
brown friable surface layer underlain by yellowish-brown friable but 
compact subsoil is characteristic. This soil is permeable, acid in reac- 
tion, and of moderate fertility. It responds well to treatment with 
both phosphorus and lime, can be used intensively without special 
management practices, and is well suited to the production of corn, 
small grain, hay, and truck crops. 


Buncombe loamy fine sand.—Narrow strips of this type occur 
nearest the streams on first. bottoms, as along the Valley, Hiwassee, 
and Nottely Rivers. It is alluvial in origin and subject to stream 
overflow. The total acreageissmall. Slopes range from 0 to 3 percent. 
Drainage is slow externally and rapid internally. Native vegetation 
was mostly pine, birch, and sycamore. The light grayish-brown to 
grayish-brown friable surface soil is underlain by fights bear loose 
fine sand. The sand is generally coarser at greater depth and the 
material is commonly stratified. 

The soil is strongly acid, deficient in content of organic matter, 
and low in fertility. It is permeable to plant roots and water, but its 
water-holding capacity is poor; therefore the land is droughty. 
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Corn, rye, sorgo, and watermelons are the principal crops grown. 
Average yields are low, but the soil responds well to lime, fertilizer, 
and green manure. 


Chewacla silt loam.—Areas of this soil occur west of Holiness 
Church and southwest of Woodville. This alluvial soil has developed 
on the first bottoms of many streams from parent material that is 
usually washed from nearby formations. The land is subject to over- 
flow, and slopes do not exceed 3 percent. Artificial drainage is often 
necessary for best agricultural results. oun most areas have 
been cleared, the native vegetation included wild cherry, buckeye, 
maple, willow, oak, and an undergrowth of briers and weeds. 

A profile description is as follows: 

0 to 16 inches, gray to brown friable loam of weak-crumb structure, 

16 to 24 inches, slightly mottled brownish-gray to gray or bluish-gray silty 
clay loam; friable when moist but moderately plastic and sticky when wet. 
Mottling usually increases with depth, and in places the water table is 
high enough to keep the lower subsoil saturated part of the year. 

24 to 84 Inches, gray splotched with rust-brown silty clay; moderately plastic 
and sticky when wet. 

84 inches +, gravel, sand, silt, or clay; massive in structure and often 
saturated with water. 

Some variations exist in this type, particularly in depth to the water 
table, in the degree of mottling, and in the depth to the mottling. 
The depth to the water table varies from about 24 to 40 inches. The 
subsoil in many places shows stratification that causes variation in 
texture as well as in thickness of the soil layers. 

A small acreage of Congaree silt loam is included. The individual 
areas are so small and so closely mixed with this soil that they could 
not be mapped separately. 

Chewacla silt loam is acid to strongly acid and is fairly well supplied 
with organic matter and plant nutrients. When adequately drained, 
it is well suited to the production of corn, small grain, hay, and 
pasture. The more poorly drained areas can be used for hay or 
pasture. When necessary, this soil may be used in relatively short 
rotations of corn, truck crops, and small grain. It responds well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer and is easy to cultivate. 


Chewacla gravelly loam.—A gravelly and more shallow loam sur- 
face soil and a more friable and generally more shallow subsoil differ- 
entiate this soil from Chewacla silt loam. It occurs along the smaller 
streams, mainly in the eastern part of the county, and having developed 
on slopes of 0 to 3 percent, it has moderate external drainage and 
slow internal drainage. Areas occur north of Andrews and northeast 
of Mount Nebo School. 

The surface soil is friable gravelly brownish-gray to brown loam 
underlain by mottled gray and brown friable fine sandy clay to clay 
loam. Variations may occur in the depth to water table, in the degree 
of mottling, in the content of gravel, and in the texture of the subsoil 
and substratum. 

Most of this land is cleared and in use. Corn, rye, pasture, and 
hay are the crops ordinarily produced and good yields can be ex- 
pected where the soil is drained. The gravel causes some difficulty 
in cultivation. 


Chewacla-Tate silt loams.—Included in this complex are narrow 
strips of Chewacla silt loam and Tate silt loam, undulating phase, too 
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small to be indicated separately on the soil] map, and, in addition, spots 
where the surface soil is colluvial and the subsoil is alluvial. Areas 
cecur northwest of Moccasin Church and south of Maggie Chapel. 
The complex occurs along many small streams throughout the county 
and in patches at or near the heads of streams. Usually the strips of 
Chewacla soil are nearest the streams and those of the Tate next to the 
hilly or steep uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 7 percent. The two 
soils have similar soil characteristics. 

The silt loams in this complex are acid in reaction, fairly well sup- 
plied with organic matter, free from stones or gravel, permeable to 
moisture and air, and moderately fertile. The soils, especially the 
areas more nearly resembling the Chewacla, are easy to conserve, and 
respond well to applications of fertilizer and lime and to artificial 
drainage. 

Most areas have been cleared and are being used for the production 
of corn, soybeans, potatoes, hay, and pasture (pl. 1, B). 

Congaree fine sandy loam.—This soil has developed from recent 
alluvium in first-bottom positions, mostly along the Hiwassee, Valley, 
and Nottley Rivers. It is usually nearer the stream banks than 
Congaree silt loam, as the more sandy alluvium is deposited closest to 
the watercourses. Areas are located southwest of Peachtree and south 
of Maltby. A few narrow strips occur along some of the smaller 
streams. 

The surface soil is grayish-brown to brown and friable; the friable 
subsoil is light brown to brown. Slopes do not exceed 3 percent. 
External drainage is very slow to slow and internal drainage medium. 
Most bodies have been cleared, but the native vegetation included oaks, 
yellow-poplar, white ash, wild cherry, sweetgum, maple, dogwood, 
and birch, 

A profile description is as follows: 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to brown friable loam having medium-crumb 

structure. 

12 to 40 inches, brown to Hght-brown friable loam to clay loam having soft- 

erumb to massive structure. 

40 inches +, mixed sand, silt, clay, and gravel, stratified to some extent. 
Variations in this type are caused largely by stratification. Areas 
near the stream usually have a coarser textured subsoil, while those 
farther away have a finer texture and often show a slight degree of 
development. 

Congaree fine sandy loam is one of the most desirable soils in the 
county for corn, small grain, soybeans, potatoes, and legume hay be- 
cause of the ease of cultivation and nearly level relief. Most of it is 
being farmed intensively. Itis strongly acid and moderate in fertility 
but responds well to applications of both lime and fertilizer. 


Congaree silt loam.—A finer textured surface soil and a usually 
finer textured subsoil showing some development distinguish this soil 
from Congaree fine sandy loam. The brown to grayish-brown friable 
surface soil is underlain by a brown to light-brown friable subsoil. 
Both surface soil and subsoil usually contain considerable finely 
divided mica flakes. Development has taken place on slopes of 0 to 
3 percent under the influence of very slow surface drainage and 
medium internal drainave. Areas occur northwest of Moccasin 
Church and northeast of Maggie Chapel. 
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In places small bodies of Transylvania silt loam are included within 
areas of this soil, because the two have developed in close association. 
Also included are a few small sttips or bars of Congaree fine sandy 
loam, Buncombe loamy fine sand, and Chewacla silt loam. Most vari- 
ations result from stratification or from the more recent depositions 
on the surface. 

Congaree silt loam, nearly all of which has been cleared, is well 
adapted to the production of corn, small grain, and legumes. Mod- 
erately fertile and moderately to strongly acid, it responds well-to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. It has nearly level relief, is free of 
stone, is easy to work and manage, and can be used for intensive 
agriculture. 


Fannin loam, hilly phase.—Practically all of this soil, the most 
extensive in the Fannin series, is in the intermountain uplands in the 
southern part of the county. Most of it has developed from weathered 
material derived from mica schist and talc schist. Areas occur east 
of Martin Creek Church and Tomotla. 

The surface soil is brown to light brown and friable; and in some 
places grayish; the subsoil is stiff brittle smooth micaceous clay, 
yellowish red to salmon red. Slopes range from 15 to 30 percent, and 
internal drainage is medium. Most of this phase is under a forest 
cover of mixed hardwoods and shortleaf pine, the undergrowth being 
mountain-laurel and other small shrubs. i it is necessary to clear and 
cultivate this soil, careful management must be practiced to prevent 
damage by erosion. 

Following is a representative profile: 

0 to 10 inches, brown to light-brown smooth friable loam. 

10 to 25 inches, yellowish-red stiff brittle silty clay or clay loam that breaks 
easily to nutlike fragments. 

25 to 88 inches, yellowish-red silty clay loam or clay loam being slick or greasy 
to touch; the lower part is less stiff and breaks to weaker or less well- 
oened fragments. Soft partly decomposed mica schist is below this 
ayer, 

The entire profile is moderately to strongly acid, and natural fer- 
tility islow. The surface layer is 5 to 14 inches thick. The total thick- 
ness of profile over bedrock is 20 to 45 inches. Included are small 
areas or patches having a profile resembling that of the Talladega 
soils. These are distinguished from the surrounding soils by a sub- 
soil having a less stiff brittle consistence and nutlike structure. 

Chiefly Shecanies of its hilly slope, low fertility, and moderately 
shallow depth to bedrock, Fannin loam, hilly phase, is not well suited 
to crops requiring tillage. With proper management, includin 
adequate fertilization and long rotations mainly of pasture and 
close-growing crops, productivity can be maintained. 


Fannin clay loam, eroded rolling phase.—A great part of this soil 
has been under cultivation, and 50 to 75 percent of the, surface soil 
has been lost through erosion. The per layer on- much of the soil 
is a mixture of the original surface layer and subsoil material. In 
places, especially on the more exposed knobs, it is almost entirely sub- 
soil material. As a result of erosion and mixing, the plow layer is finer 
textured and redder than that of Fannin loam, hilly phase. Other 
differences distinguishing this from the hilly phase are a smoother 
surface, with few slopes exceeding 15 percent, and a subsoil more 
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regular in its stiff brittle consistence and nutlike structure. Areas 
are south of Peachtree and southwest of Maggie Chapel. 

Included with this phase are a few areas that have not been cleared 
of native forest vegetation. The original surface soil on these has not 
been affected materially by accelerated erosion. A few small areas 
have sufficient stone throughout their profile to interfere materially 
with cultivation. 

Corn, wheat, rye, lespedeza, field peas, and clover are common crops 
on this eroded rolling phase. The soil is moderately productive and 
is suited to crops requiring tillage if adequate measures for maintain- 
ing the fertility and preventing erosion are taken. It responds well 
to lime and fertilizer. Moderately long rotations, used with contour 
tillage ‘gig cropping, and similar methods of careful tillage, are 
advisable. 


Fannin clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase.—This soil dif- 
fers from Fannin loam, hilly phase, in having less slope (7 to 15 
percent), and in lacking the normal loam snyincs soil. More than 
75 percent of the original surface soil has been lost by accelerated 
erosion, and the present plow layer is yellowish-red clay loam subsoil 
material. Small gullies are frequent, and surface drainage is rapid. 

All this soil has been cleared, but more than half is used for pasture, 
and a considerable part is idle. Sassafras, briers, pine, or locust grow 
on most of the idle acreage. Very little is used for crops, natural 
fertility is low, moisture- cae capacity is limited, and tilth is 
unfavorable. In addition, this phase is subject to soil loss by runoff 
when cultivated; if properly fertilized and seeded, it is suitable for 

asture. Long rotations consisting chiefly of pasture and close-grow- 
ing crops should be used on areas required for crops. Contour tillage 
and strip cropping can be expected to aid in restraining soil erosion. 


Fannin clay loam, eroded hilly phase.—This soil differs from the 
hilly phase of Fannin loam chiefly in having lost a notable part of 
its original surface layer through erosion. Most of this phase is in 
the southern part of the county. Some of the larger areas are near 
Campbell Folk School, in the vicinity of Marble, and along the foot- 
hills north of Coalville. 

The 4- to 6-inch plow layer, a yellowish-red friable clay loam, is 
a mixture of surface and subsoil materials. Quartz stones occur in 

laces, but they are not sufficiently abundant to pro pip tillage. 
Rariaes drainage is rapid and internal drainage medium; slopes are 
15 to 30 percent. 

This land is better suited to permanent pasture, but with good 
management, wheat, corn, field peas, and ne can be grown in long 
rotations with close-growing legumes for hay and pasture. Strip 
cropping and contour tillage should be practiced. The soil is mod- 
erately to strongly acid, low in organic-matter content, relatively 
low in fertility, and susceptible to erosion. It responds well to lime 
and complete fertilizer. 


Fannin clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase.—Represented in 
this phase are rather small hilly areas of Fannin loam that have lost 
nearly all of the surface soil through accelerated erosion, and in many 
places, some of the subsoil. Smal] gullies and rills are common, and 
some are difficult to cross with machinery. Slopes range from 15 to 
30 percent. 
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Most of this phase occurs in the higher parts of the intermountain 
uplands in association with other members of the Fannin series and 
the Talladega soils. Representative areas occur southwest of David- 
sonville and north of Martin Creek School. 

The plow layer is brownish-red or yellowish-red friable clay loam; 
the underlying subsoil is friable clay loam to clay of the same color 
and consistence. Surface drainage is rapid and internal drainage 
medium. The soil is moderately to strongly acid. It is less per- 
meable than the uneroded phase, and its capacity for holding moisture 
available to plants is less. 

Owing to the steep relief and severely eroded condition, this soil is 
not well suited to either crops or pasture. Areas required for pasture 
should be limed, fertilized, and properly seeded. Most of the land 
is idle or in unimproved pasture. 


Fannin stony loam, hilly phase.—On the steeper parts of the inter- 
mountain uplands this soil occurs in association with other members 
of the Fannin series and the Talladega soils. It is not extensive and 
lies almost entirely in the extreme southern part of the county. Areas 
are west of Sheep Knob, north of Maggie Chapel, and in the vicinity 
of Davidsonville and Bellview. Slopes are 15 to 30 percent; surface 
drainage is medium to rapid and internal drainage medium. All 
areas have a mixed forest growth of red, post, and white oaks, maple, 
dogwood, a few dead chestnut, shortleaf pine, and scattered white pine. 

The surface soil is yellowish-gray to brownish-gray loose and friable 
stony loam. There is a small organic accumulation in the surface 2 
inches. The brownish-red or yellowish-red friable clay loam or clay 
subsoil contains considerable finely divided mica flakes and grades 
into partly decomposed mica schist and tale schist. Stones, 3 to 8 
inches in diameter and usually of quartz, are on the surface and mixed 
throughout the profile in sufficient abundance to interfere materially 
with cultivation. The thickness of the soil layers and the quantit 
of fine sandy material in the surface soil vary somewhat. Parent roc 
is of the Great Smoky conglomerate formation, and much of it con- 
tains some mica, slate, graywacke, and sandstone. 

This soil is moderately to strongly acid and somewhat low in fer- 
tility but permeable to water, air, and plant roots. It is not well 
suited to either crops or pasture, chiefly because of its steep slope 
and stoniness. Should necessity require the clearing .of this land 
moderate to good pasture can be obtained if sufficient quantities of 
lime and complete fertilizer are added. 


Fannin stony clay loam, eroded hilly phase.—Represented in 
this phase are areas formerly of Fannin stony loam, hilly phase, that 
have been cleared and cultivated, and as a result have lost 40 to 75 
percent of the original surface soil by accelerated erosion. Slopes 
range from 15 to 30 | eee Surface drainage is rapid and internal 
drainage medium. Areas are south of Shuler Mountain, and south- 
east of Davidsonville. 

The plow layer is light-brown to light reddish-brown friable stony 
clay loam. There is some variation in the thickness of this layer and 
in the degree of erosion. A few included areas are severely eroded. 
The subsoil is brownish-red or yellowish-red friable stony clay to clay 
loam. Small mica flakes throughout the soil mass impart a slick or 
greasy feel, and the large quantity of quartz rock scattered over the 
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surface and throughout the profile interferes with cultivation. The 
organic-matter content and fertility are low, but the soil is permeable 
to moisture, air, and plant roots. 

All areas of this phase have been cleared and cropped at some time, 
but the land is now in pasture or lying idle. The soil supports fairly 
good pasture but is not well suited to crops. When cultivated, corn 
is the principal crop. Yields are very low, except where liberal 
quantities of lime and fertilizer are used. Where cultivation is neces- 
sary, ote rotations should be used, and the land should be in pasture, 
hay, or clover crops at least three-fourths of each rotation. The most 
severely eroded parts should not be cultivated, as they are very 
poorly suited to any use other than forest. 


Habersham fine sandy loam, hilly phase.—This soil has devel- 
oped over siliceous rock, mostly graywacke, in both the mountain and 
intermountain uplands and is ordinarily associated with the less steep 
phases of the Ramsey and Talladega soils. Slopes are 15 to 30 per- 
cent; surface drainage is medium to rapid and internal drainage 
medium. The phase is not extensive, but areas are southwest of 
Patrick Shear School, north of Clark School, southwest of Franklin 
Gap, and south of Hiwassee Dam. 

ative vegetation included deciduous hardwoods—principally 
Southern red, black, scarlet, and white oaks, hickory, dogwood, maple, 
locust, and sourwood—and a few scattered white pine and shortleaf 
ine. 
, The loose friable fine sandy loam surface soil is gray to yellowish 
brown, and underlying it is a light-red to brownish-red friable subsoil. 

A profile in a wooded area is describe as follows: 

0 to % inch, a-very thin layer of leafmold, roots, and twigs. 

¥% to 5 inches, yellowish to yellowish-brown loose friable fine sandy loam, 

5 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown reddish-tinged loose friable fine sandy loam. 

15 to 38 inches, light-red to brownish-red heavy friable fine sandy clay. 

88 to 47 inches, a mixture of red clay and soft rock over parent rock of sand- 

stone or graywacke. 

In some places the soil is underlain by soft gray sandy rock material 
mixed with red clay, and in others the red subsoil rests on solid fine 
sandy rock, probably graywacke, sandstone, quartzite, or other highly 
metamorphosed sedimentary rock. The variations are chiefly in the 
total thickness of the soil over rock, but in some localities the subsoil 
color varies to brown, pale reddish brown, or bright red, and the texture 
to clay. 

Nomly all of the soil is in forest, but if clearing is necessary, moderate 
yields of corn, rye, wheat, hay, and pasture can be expected under 
proper management. The soil is moderately to strongly acid, low in 
organic matter, practically free of stone, and friable throughout its 
depth, and it should respond well to lime, fertilizer, manure, and 
moderately long rotations that include leguminous hay crops and 
pasture. Because it is subject to erosion when cleared, contour tillage, 
strip cropping, or similar soil conserving practices should be followed. 


Habersham fine sandy loam, steep phase.—Having developed on 
slopes of 30 to 60 percent, this phase has rapid external drainage and 
medium internal drainage. It differs from the hilly fine sandy loam in 
having steeper relief and a somewhat more shallow solum. The loose 
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friahle gray to yellowish-brown fine sandy loam surface soil is under- 
lain by a light-red to brownish-red fine sandy clay loam or fine sandy 
clay subsoil. Bodies of this phase occur in association with the 
Talladega and with other members of the Habersham series. Repre- 
sentative areas are north of Patrick Shear School, on the west side of 
the Hiwassee River in the vicinity of Hiwassee Dam, and near Oak 
Grove Church. 

Except for about 50 acres of eroded and approximately 25 acres of 
severely eroded soil included in mapping, nearly all this phase is in 
forest, mainly deciduous hardwoods. The included areas have been 
cleared and cultivated and, as a result, have been damaged by acceler- 
ated erosion, They have a somewhat more shallow purines layer than 
is typical for the phase. 

This soil is too steep for cultivated crops, and careful management 
practices must be followed to prevent erosion, even on the land in 
pasture. Cleared areas can be used for pasture, but if they are severely 
damaged by erosion, they should be reforested. Good yields of timber 
can be expected under proper forest management. 


Habersham fine sandy leam, rolling phase.—A smoother surface 
is the chief characteristic distinguishing this from the hilly phase of 
Habersham fine sandy loam, but the profile is also somewhat deeper. 
The phase has developed primarily in intermountain uplands on slopes 
of 7 to 15 percent. It occurs almost entirely in the western part of the 
county, the largest areas being in the vicinity and southwest of Wolf 
Creek Church. Surface and internal drainage are both medium. 

This phase is moderately to strongly acid and permeable to water, air, 
and roots. The loose friable fine sandy loam surface soil is gray, 
grading to brownish yellow or yellowish brown; the subsoil is friable 
light-red to brownish-red fine sandy clay loam or fine sandy clay. 

Practically all this land is in forest, chiefly deciduous hardwoods. A 
few small areas have been cleared and cultivated, and more could be 
cleared because the relief and the friable and permeable condition of 
the soil are favorable to the production of crops. Moderate to good 
yields of corn, sweetpotatoes, rye, and ae can be expected under 
proper management. A rotation including leguminous hay and cover 
crops is advisable for maintaining the organic-matter and nitrogen 
content. Contour tillage and strip cropping will help prevent damage 
ry aie The soil should respond well to applications of lime and 

ertilizer. 


Habersham loam, eroded hilly phase.—Represented in this phase 
are former areas of Habersham fine sandy loam that have been 
cleared and subjected to moderate erosion. Having developed on 
slopes of 15 to 30 percent, the soil has rapid external and medium 
internal drainage. It occurs in association with Ramsey and Talladega 
soils, and with other members of the Habersham series. Areas are 
north of Cumberland Gap, near White Church, and west of Unaka. 

The surface soil, finer textured than that of Habersham fine sandy 
loam, has resulted through mixing of the rest of the original surface 
pe of fine sandy loam with the clay loam subsoil in tillage operations. 
The resulting surface layer is brown to reddish-brown friable loam. 
Underlying is a light-red to brownish-red friable fine sandy clay 
loam or fine sandy clay. There are some variations in the color and 
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thickness of the surface soil and in the color of the subsoil. In 
= places a few stones are on the surface and throughout the 
rofile. 
Nearly all of this eroded hilly phase is cleared and used for farm 
crops or pasture.  PereE ane 50 percent is in open pasture and 
15 percent in cropland. Corn, wheat, potatoes, rye, field peas, and 
lespedeza are most commonly grown. The soil is low in organic 
matter and fertility and moderately to strongly acid, but it responds 
well to applications of lime, fertilizer, and green manure. ao 
it is best suited to pasture, moderate to good crop yields may be 
expected if good management practices are followed. Because the 
soll is very erodible, contour tillage, strip cropping, and such soil- 
saving practices should be followed to prevent further damage by 
erosion. 


Habersham loam, eroded rolling phase.—Differentiating this 
phase from the hilly phase of Habersham fine sandy loam are slopes 
of 7 to 15 percent, the loss of 50 to 75 percent of the original surface 
soil by accelerated erosion, a more brown surface color, and a some- 
what better developed subsoil. The soil is associated with the stony 
types and other phases of the Habersham series. Most areas lie in 
the western part of the county. Representative bodies occur west of 
Liberty Church, west of Turkey Pen, and in the vicinity of Wolf 
Creek Church. The plow layer is brown to reddish-brown friable loam 
and the subsoil light-red to brownish-red friable fine sandy clay. 
Surface drainage is medium to rapid and internal drainage medium. 

A small acreage of Habersham clay loam, severely eroded rolling 
phase, has been included with this soil in mapping. This differs mainly 
in the degree of erosion, but a somewhat greater number of stones are 
scattered on the surface and mixed with the soil in many places. 

The soil included in Habersham loam, eroded rolling phase, is low 
in organic-matter content, medium to low in fertility, wad moderately 
to strongly acid. It responds well to applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer, however, and is easy to manage because of its favorable relief. 
Approximately 75 percent is being farmed. Corn, wheat, rye, pota- 
toes, sweetpotatoes, oats, and sorgo are the crops most commonly 
produced. Moderate to good yields can be expected when crop rota- 
tions include legumes, ample fertilizer is applied and further damage 
by erosion is prevented. 


Habersham clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase.— Represented 
in-this phase are those areas occurring in association with other mem- 
bers of the Habersham series that have been improperly managed. 
Some of these are southwest of Patrick Shear School and west of 
Liberty Church. The soil has developed on slopes of 15 to 30 percent; 
external drainage is rapid to very rapid and internal drainage is 
medium. 

The plow layer is a light reddish-brown to brownish-red friable clay 
loam underlain by light-red to brownish-red friable fine sandy clay. 
The soil differs from Habersham loam, eroded hilly phase, in having 
a mors shallow solum, a finer textured redder surface soil, some exten- 
sive gullying, and more rapid surface drainage. The difference in sur- 
face soil has resulted through the loss of the original surface layer and 
the later mixing of some surface soil and subsoil material in plowing. 

Most of this land was cleared and then used a long time for crops and 
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pasture. Now, much of it is in pasture or in abandoned or idle 
fields. The soil is low in organic-matter content, low in fertility, 
moderately to strongly acid in reaction, and susceptible to further 
damage by erosion. It should be lanted to trees. If it is necessary 
to cultivate, gullies must be filled in and liberal quantities of lime 
and fertilizer applied. To increase the organic-matter content, 
legumes, rye, and similar crops should be grown to low under. With 
careful management, corn, wheat, rye, clover, lespedeza, and like crops 
can be produced satisfactorily. 


Habersham stony fine sandy loam, steep phase.—Throughout 
the central and western parts of the county this soil occurs in close 
association with the Ramsey, Talladega-Habersham complex, and 
other phases of the Habersham. It occupies the largest acreage of any 
of the Habersham soils. Areas are south of Jones Knob and south of 
Jesus Christ Church. Slopes range from 30 to 60 percent; surface 
drainage is rapid and internal drainage medium. The gray to yellow- 
ish-brown very friable stony fine sandy loam surface soil is underlain 
by a light-red or brownish-red friable stony fine sandy clay loam. The 
oe ene are in the thickness of the soil layers and color of the 
subsoil. 

Nearly all of this land is in forest, and, because of its steep slopes and 
stoniness, it should remain so. It produces a moderate to good tree 
growth, and good returns can,be expected if selective cutting is prac- 
ticed and desirable species are encouraged. 


Habersham stony fine sandy loam, rélling phase.—This soil dif- 
fers from hilly Habersham fine sandy loam in having slopes of 7 to 15 
percent, in containing considerable stone on the surface and through- 
out the profile, and in having a somewhat deeper profile. It is found 
in association with the smoother areas of the Ranger and Talladega 
soils. Surface and internal drainage are both medium. The surface 
soil is gray to yellowish-brown loose friable fine sandy loam, and the 
underlying subsoil is light-red or brownish-red friable stony fine sandy 
clay loam. This soil is friable; moderately to strongly acid ; permeable 
to roots, air, and water; and somewhat low in fertility and organic 
matter. Areas occur southwest of Sheep Knob and southeast of Unicoi 
Gap and Mount Olive Church. 

pproximately 50 acres of this soil that has a somewhat more 
shallow surface layer as a result of erosion and about 50 acres of 
Habersham stony clay loam, eroded steep phase, have been included 
in mapping. The included soils are similar to this one in most other 
profile characteristics, 

Little of Habersham stony fine sandy loam, rolling phase, has been 
cleared, but areas could be cleared and used for agricultural purposes, 
because the soil is much easier to manage without serious erosion than 
- any part of the hilly phase. Its stoniness causes some difficulty in 
tillage operations, but_the soil responds well to applications of both 
lime and fertilizer. With good management, satisfactory yields of 
corn, sweetpotatoes, rye, sorgo, hay, pasture, and similar crops can be 
expected. Severely eroded areas must receive special attention if they 
are to be reclaimed. 


Habersham stony fine sandy loam, hilly phase.— Differentiating 
this phase from hilly Habersham fine sandy loam are stones on the 
surface and throughout the soil profile in numbers sufficient to make 
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tillage operations difficult. The soil has developed on slopes of 15 to 
30 percent. Surface drainage is medium to rapid and internal drain- 
age medium, 

The soil occurs closely associated with other members of the Haber- 
sham series, especially in the western part ef the county. Areas are 
north of Letitia, east of Sunny Point School, and south of Harris 
Chapel. The gray to yellowish-brown loose friable stony fine sandy 
loam surface soil is underlain by light-red to brownish-red friable 
stony fine sandy clay loam to fine sandy clay. 

This Fourth-class soil is moderately to highly productive for timber. 
As long as it remains in forest the conservation of soil and plant 
nutrients is not a serious problem. Because of its stoniness and steep 
slopes, it is not suited to cultivated crops. If necessary, it could be 
cleared and used for pasture. 


Habersham stony fine sandy loam, very steep phase.—Having 
developed in the steeper parts of the intermountain uplands and in 
the mountain uplands on slopes of more than 60 percent, this phase 
has rapid to very rapid external drainage and medium internal drain- 
age. It differs from Habersham fine sandy loam, hilly phase, in 
relief and depth of profile, in having a somewhat less developed pro- 
file, and in being stony. It is usually associated with the Ranger and 
Talladega soils. Areas occur north of New Prospect Church and 
southwest of Sunny Point School. The gray to yellowish-brown very 
friable stony fine sandy loam surface layer is underlain by light-red 
to brownish-red friable stohy fine sandy clay loam subsoil. 

Included with this phase are about 50 acres of Habersham stony 
loam, eroded very steep phase, and about 100 acres of Habersham fine 
sandy loam, very steep phase. These have been included because of 
their limited extent and similar profile characteristics. 

Nearly all of Habersham stony fine sandy loam, very steep phase, 
is in forest, the tree growth consisting chiefly of deciduous hardwoods, 
with which are mixed a few scattered pine. Because of its steep slopes 
and stoniness, this soil is not suited to crop production and only poorly 
suited to pasture. It should remain in forest. 


Habersham stony loam, eroded steep phase.—Represented in this 
phase are areas formerly of Habersham stony fine sandy loam on 
which probably 50 to 75 percent of the original surface soil has been 
lost by sheet erosion. This eroded soil differs from Habersham stony 
fine sandy loam, hilly phase, in having steeper slopes (30 to 60 per- 
cent), somewhat more shallow and less well-developed profile, a finer 
textured surface layer, and a redder surface color. Surface drainage 
is rapid to very rapid and internal drainage medium. The plow 
layer is brown to reddish-brown loose friable stony loam under which 
there is a light-red to brownish-red friable stony fine sandy clay loam. 
The soil is found in the steeper parts of the intermountain uplands 
and in the mountain uplands. Areas are located east of New Prospect 
Church, south of Suit, and south of Copper Ridge. 

Included with this soil because of limited extent are about 100 
acres having a more shallow surface layer as the result of severe 
erosion. 

All areas of Habersham stony loam, eroded steep phase, have been 
cleared and cultivated at some time. An estimated 60 percent is in 
open pasture, 35 percent in idle cropland, and only about 5 percent in 
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cultivation. Because of its steep relief, excessive drainage, stoniness, 
and low organic-matter content and fertility level, the soil should be 
kept in permanent pasture or reforested. It is moderately to strongly 
acid but responds well to applications of both lime and fertilizer. 
Erosion is a serious hazard. When the soil is pastured or cultivated, 
careful management is required to prevent further damage by erosion. 


Habersham stony loam, eroded hilly phase—A moderately 
eroded surface layer, considerable stoné on the surface and throughout 
the profile, a redder surface soil color, and a somewhat more shallow 
solum differentiate this from the hilly phase of Habersham fine sandy 
loam, The soi] usually occurs in rather small areas scattered through- 
out the western or west-central part of the county. Examples are 
southeast of Old Appalachia, southeast of Reeds Chapel, and south- 
east of Unicoi Gap. Slopes range from 15 to 30 percent; surface 
drainage is rapid and internal drainage medium. The brown to 
reddish-brown loose stony loam plow layer is underlain by a light-red 
to brownish-red friable stony fine sandy clay loam to fine sandy clay. 

The land has been cleared and used for cultivated crops or pasture 
at some time. Now an estimated 60 percent is in open pasture, ap- 
proximately 25 percent in idle cropland, and 15 percent under culti- 
vation. The stone in the soil interferes with but does not prohibit 
cultivation. Corn, wheat, oats, rye, clover, and potatoes are grown 
toa limited extent, but this land is best suited to pasture because of its 
steeper slope and stoniness. With proper management, good yields 
of forage can be expected. The soil is moderately to strongly acid, 
somewhat low in organic matter and fertility, and susceptible to 
erosion. If the land is cultivated, contour tillage, strip crannies and 
such practices should be followed, and liberal quantities of lime and 
fertilizer applied. 


Habersham stony clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase—Small 
bodies of this phase occur in association with other members of the 
Habersham series. A severely eroded surface layer, a more shallow 
profile, and a redder surface color differentiate this soil from Haber- 
sham stony loam, eroded hilly phase. Sheet erosion is predominant, 
but numerous small gullies may be present in places, External drain- 
age is rapid to very rapid; internal drainage, medium. Slopes range 
from 15 to 30 percent. The plow layer is light reddish-brown to 
brownish-red friable stony clay loam. Underlying this is light-red to 
brownish-red friable stony fine sandy clay to fine sandy clay loam. 
Areas are south of Davis Creek School and northwest of White 
Church. 

It is estimated that approximately 60 percent of this land is in 
open pasture and 35 percent in idle cropland. Approximately 5 per- 
cent is used for crops, but yields are usually low. Considering the 
moderately to strongly acid reaction, low Tortility, the content of 
organic matter, the considerable quantity of stone on the surface and 
throughout the profile, and the severe damage by erosion, this soil is 
probably best used for pasture or forest. If it is cultivated, rotations 
should be long, and at least three-fourths of each one should be allotted 
to sod-forming crops. Contour tillage and strip cropping are means 
of preventing further damage by erosion. This soil responds well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer, and especially well to the plowing 
under of green-manure crops. 
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Hiwassee loam, undulating phase—This soil has developed on 
high terraces from old alluvium and occurs in association with soils of 
the Masada and Altavista series. Slopes range from 2 to 7 percent. 
Surface drainage is slow to medium, and internal drainage is medium. 
Representative areas are northwest of Sales Ford and northeast of 
Fairview Church, and in the vicinity of Andrews. 

Nearly all this soil is cleared and used for agriculture. The native 
vegetation prota was of the mixed hardwood type. Trees most 
frequently found are shortleaf and pitch pines; black, red, post, and 
white he and some maple, black cherry, birch, sourwood, ash, and 
dogwood. 

haracterizing the phase is a dark-brown to reddish-brown friable 

loam surface soil underlain by a subsoil of reddish-brown to deep-red 
friable firm silty clay loam to silty clay. 

The following profile was observed east of Marble: 

0 to 12 inches, dark-brown to reddish-brown friable loam of fine granular 
structure. 

12 to 16 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red moderately friable firm 

° silty clay loam of medium-crumb structure; sticky when wet. 

16 to 70 inches, deep-red to maroon-red moderately friable to stiff brittle 
silty clay to clay loam; fine nutlike structure; moderately plastic when 
wet. 

70 to 100 inches +, water-worn yellowish or light-red gravel and sand 
cemented with red clay and sandy material; underlain by loose sand, 
gravel, and cobbles. 

There are variations in the color of surface soil; in the thickness of 
the subsoil; in the degree of development of the soil profile; and in 
the quantity of gravel within the soil. 

The soil is moderately fertile, somewhat low in content of organic 
matter, and moderately to strongly acid. It responds well to treatment 
and is very permeable to plant roots, moisture, and air. The water- 
holding capacity is good. Because of its favorable slope range and 
ease of cultivation, it may be used intensively for the production of 
cash crops. Nearly all areas have been cleared and used for corn, 
wheat, lespedeza, rye, potatoes, clover, and similar crops. Rotations 
that include leguminous hay or cover crops are advisable for main- 
taining the content of organic matter. Contour tillage and such soil- 
conserving practice should be followed to prevent damage by erosion. 


Hiwassee loam, rolling phase—This soil differs from the undu- 
lating phase of Hiwassee loam in its stronger relief, a profile usually 
somewhat less developed, and a surface soil somewhat thinner and 
slightly lower in content of organic matter. Slopes range from 7 to 
15 percent; surface and internal drainage are both medium. Areas 
occur north of Murphy, north of Peachtree, and southwest of Andrews, 

The soil is moderately to strongly acid, free from stone or gravel, 
and moderately well supplied with plant nutrients, but slightly low 
in organic-matter content. The surface soil is dark-brown to reddish- 
brown friable loam, and the subsoil is reddish-brown grading into 
deep-red moderately friable to stiff but brittle clay loam. The surface 
soil and subsoil are permeable to plant roots, water, and air, and the 
water-holding capacity is good. A few small eroded areas have been 
included with this soil. They have a somewhat more shallow surface 
and, due to erosion, a lower organic-matter content. 
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Corn, wheat, lespedeza, rye, potatoes, and clover are well suited to 
this land, and nearly all areas have been cleared and used for crops. 
The soil responds well to applications of manure or green manure. 
Because the relief is coment sloping, contour tillage and strip 
cropping are advisable, 


Hiwassee loam, hilly phase.—Steeper relief, a somewhat more 
shallow profile, and greater susceptibility to erosion differentiate this 
soil from the undulating phase of Hiwassee loam. Slopes range from 
15 to 40 percent. Surface drainage is medium to rand. and internal 
drainage is medium. 

This soil is permeable to air, roots, and water and moderately to 
strongly acid. The surface layer is dark-brown to reddish-brown 
friable loam, and the subsoil, reddish-brown grading into deep-red 
moderately friable to stiff but brittle clay loam. Areas occur north 
of Valleytown Cemetery, northwest of Murphy, and northwest of Oak 
Grove Church. 

Practically all of this land is in forest, primarily mixed hardwoods, 
but a few small cleared patches are included. Becuiiss of the hilly 
relief and susceptibility to erosion, the soil is best. suited to the, pro- 
duction of trees. If it is necessary to clear the soil, moderate to good 
yields can be expected under proper management. The soil is only 
moderately fertile, and sonew tat low in organic-matter content, but 
it responds well to applications of lime and fertilizer. Farming should 
be done in long rotations that include pasture, hay, or other sod- 
forming crops two-thirds to three-fourths of each period. 


Hiwassee clay loam, eroded undulating phase.—In most profile 
characteristics this soil is similar to Hiwassee loam, undulating phase. 
It differs, however, in being moderately eroded, redder in surface color, 
and slightly shallower in profile, and in having a finer textured surface 
soil. Erosion and the mixing of surface and subsoil material in tillage 
operations account for the feat surface texture. Slopes range from 
2 to 7 percent; surface and internal drainage are medium. The plow 
layer, a brownish-red friable clay loam, is underlain by reddish-brown 
to deep-red moderately friable to stiff but brittle clay loam to clay. 
Areas occur west of Valley River Church. 

The soil is moderately to highly productive for the common crops 
of thearea. All areas have been cleared and are being farmed to corn. 
wheat, oats, rye, pasture, and hay. Its gentle slope and the absence 
of stone favor cultivation, but the finer textured surface soil is some- 
what more difficult to til than that of the loam, and it probably cannot 
be worked under as wide a range of moisture conditions, The soil is 
somewhat low in organic-matter content and moderately susceptible 
to further erosion, but it responds well to remedial treatment. 


Hiwassee gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling phase.—Consider- 
able gravel on the surface and throughout the profile, steeper slopes 
(7 to 15 percent), a finer textured surface, and a moderately eroded 
surface layer distinguish this soil from the undulating phase of 
Hiwassee loam. Surface drainage is medium to rapid and internal 
drainage medium. The soil occurs in association with other members 
of the Hiwassee series. There are areas southwest of Maggie Chapel, 
northeast of Marble, and southwest of Andrews. 

810513—51—-3 
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The soil is moderately to strongly acid, moderately low in content 
of organic matter, and low in fertility. The brownish-red moderately 
firm plow layer of sticky gravelly clay loam is underlain by reddish- 
brown to deep-red moderately friable to stiff but brittle gravelly clay 
loam to clay. 

Included are approximately 50 acres of Hiwassee gravelly clay 
loam, severely eroded rolling phase, similar in most profile charac- 
teristics but somewhat more shallow and slightly heavier in the sur- 
face layer. Because the included soil is more seriously eroded, it is 
more difficult to work and lower in fertility. Special management 
practices are needed to restore its productivity. 

All of Hiwassee gravelly clay loam, erode rolling phase, has been 
cleared and cultivated, and is now used for wheat, rye, clover, lespe- 
deza, and some corn. Moderate to good yields can be expected if 
management is good. The soil is permeable to air, water, and roots, 
but somewhat more difficult to manage than the undulating loam 
because of its gravel content and eroded condition. Tillage opera- 
tions must be carried on within a relatively narrow moisture range. 
Contour tillage and strip cropping are advisable to prevent further 
damage by erosion. 


Hiwassee gravelly clay loam, eroded hilly phase.—Developed on 
the steeper slopes of the high terraces (15 to 40 percent), this phase 
has rapid surface drainage and medium internal drainage. It differs 
from undulating Hiwassee loam in having steeper slopes, a moder- 
ately eroded condition, more rapid surface drainage, a redder and 
finer textured surface soil containing considerable gravel, and a some- 
what more shallow profile. Areas are northeast of Murphy and Fair- 
view Church and south of Townhouse Ridge. A very small part of 
the soil is so severely eroded that special management is required to 
restore productivity. 

The soil is low in organic matter and fertility, moderately to 
strongly acid, and very susceptible to erosion. The plow layer is 
brownish-red moderately firm and sticky gravelly clay loam underlain 
by reddish-brown to deep-red moderately friable to stiff but brittle 
gravelly clay loam to clay. ; 

The soil is poorly suited to clean-cultivated crops because of its 
strong slopes and gravelly nature but is moderately well suited to 
hay and pasture. It responds well to lime and fertilizer, and good 
to very good yields can be expected under pee management. If it 
is necessary to cultivate this soil, clean-tilled crops should not be in 
the rotation more than once every 5 or 6 years, and contour tillage and 
strip cropping should be followed to prevent further damage by 
erosion. 


Masada loam, undulating phase.—This soil has developed from 
old alluvium on high stream terraces. It is associated with the Hi- 
wassee soils; areas occur south of Martin Creek School and Peach- 
tree and north of Marble. Slopes range from 2 to7 percent. Surface 
drainage is slow to medium and internal drainage medium. The 
native vegetation includes white, red, and post oaks, shortleaf pine, 
sourwood, maple, and dogwood. The brownish-gray friable loam 
surface soil is underlain by yellowish-brown to light-red friable firm 
fine sandy clay subsoil. 
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The following profile is of a cultivated area: 

0 to 12 inches, brownish-gray to moderately yellowish-brown friable loam of 
medium-crumb structure. 

12 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown grading to yellowish-red or light-red friable 
firm fine sandy clay; moderately fine nutlike structure and moderately 
plastic and sticky consistence when wet. 

60 inches++, water-rounded gravel and sand, cemented with clay and very 
fine sandy material; rather compact in place but fairly permeable to 
water; the underlying gravel bed generally is looser with increasing depth 
and the gravel pieces are generally larger. 

The soil is somewhat more friable, especially in the subsoil, than 
the undulating phase of Hiwassee loam. The parent material is simi- 
lar in both soils, but that of the Masada seems to have been deposited 
on more uneven beds of gravel. In the depth to the gravel beds, there 
may be considerable variation from place to place. Ineluded because 
of their limited extent are a few areas of Masada clay loam, undulat- 
ing phase, which, except for the heavier surface soil, are similar in 
profile characteristics and management requirements. Somewhat 
more careful management is required for the included soil because of 
its eroded condition. 

Masada loam, undulating phase, is well suited to most crops com- 
monly grown in the county, and moderate to good yields can be ex- 
pected. It is moderately fertile but rather low in organic matter; 
eae to moisture, air, and plant roots, and yet good in water- 

olding capacity. It responds well to lime and fertilizer and is easy 
to cultivate and maintain. 


Masada gravelly loam, rolling phase.——Areas of this soil—the 
most extensive of the Masada series in the county—occur largely along 
the Valley, Hiwassee, and Nottely Rivers. Representative bodies are 
south of Arrwood Mill in the vicinity of Parker Branch. It is asso- 
ciated with other soils of the stream terraces. Slopes range from 7 
to 15 percent. Drainage is medium externally and medium to rapid 
internally. This soil differs from Masada loam, undulating phase, in 
having a somewhat grayer surface soil, many pieces of gravel on the 
surface and throughout the profile, and steeper slopes. 

The surface layer is gray or brownish-gray friable gravelly loam 
underlain by yellowish-red to light-red friable firm fine sandy clay. 
The soil varies considerably in depth from place to place, seis 
because of the unevenness of the underlying gravel. Some variations 
also occur in the degree of profile development. 

Approximately 75 acres of Altavista cobbly fine sandy loam are 
included with this phase because of small area, cobbly or stony con- 
dition, and somewhat similar management requirements. The surface 
soil is grayer, however, and the subsoil more yellow. 

Masada gravelly loam, rolling phase, is used to some extent for corn, 
wheat, rye, hay, lespedeza, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and pasture. An 
estimated 55 percent is in forest. Some 20 percent is in crops, 25 per- 
cent in open pasture, and nearly 10 percent in idle cropland. The soil 
responds well to lime and fertilizer, can be used intensively, and is 
relatively easy to conserve. It is moderately acid to strongly acid 
and is permeable to plant roots, moisture, and air. Its water-holding 
capacity is not so good as that of Masada loam, undulating phase. 


Masada gravelly loam, hilly phase.—Steeper slopes (15 to 40 per- 
cent), a grayer surface soil. more rapid external drainage. and many 
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pieces of gravel on the surface and throughout the somewhat more 
shallow and less well-developed profile distinguish this soil from the 
undulating phase of Masada loam. Most of the soil is in hardwood 
forest but there are a few pines. Areas occur southeast of Maltby 
and Campbell Folk School, and in the vicinity of Prison Camp. This 
phase is somewhat low in organic matter, moderately to strongly acid, 
and moderately fertile. 

The surface soil is gray or brownish-gray friable gravelly loam, 
underlain by yellowish-red to light-red friable firm fine sandy clay 
to silty clay loam. Some variations exist in the color of the subsoil 
and in the depth of the soil to gravel beds. 

Included with this hilly phase as mapped are a few bodies of the 
hilly phase of Masada gravelly fine sandy loam, which differs prima- 
rily in having a fine sandy loam surface soil. Its total area is small. 

Mainly because of its hilly relief and gravelly condition, Masada 
gravelly loam, hilly phase, is poorly aiited to crops and pasture, and 
its best use is for forest. If it is necessary to clear the soil, care must 
be exercised to prevent damage by erosion. 


Masada gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling phase—In most pro- 
file characteristics this soil is similar to Masada loam, undulating 
phase. It differs, however, in having more rapid external and internal 
drainage, a somewhat redder and heavier plow layer, a slightly more 
shallow and less well-developed profile, and many pieces oF gravel on 
the surface and throughout the profile. The soileneers only a small 
total area and is associated with other units of the Masada series. 
Slopes range from 7 to 15 percent. The heavier plow layer generally 
results through mixing of subsoil material with the eeided surface 
soil. There are some variations in the color and depth of the soil 
profile. Areas occur northeast of Murphy, south of Campbell Folk 
School, and east of Maggie Chapel. 

This phase is apparently low in organic matter but moderately 
fertile. The content of gravel fragments ranges from 20 to 30 percent. 
The soil is moderately to strongly acid; permeable to moisture, roots, 
and air; and moderate in water-holding capacity. Most areas have 
been cleared for agricultural uses. Corn, wheat, clover, rye, and 
potatoes are commonly grown. The soil is susceptible to erosion, but 
it responds well to fertilizer and lime. With proper management, 
moderate to good yields can be expected. 


Masada gravelly clay loam, eroded hilly phase.—This phase dif- 
fers materially from Masada loam, undulating phase, in that it oc- 
cupies steeper slopes (15 to 40 percent), has a finer textured redder 
surface soil, contains many pieces of gravel on the surface and through- 
out the profile, has more rapid external and internal drainage, and has 
a profile somewhat more shallow and less well developed. External 
drainage is rapid and internal drainage medium to rapid. It is associ- 
ated with the other members of the Masada series, and areas occur 
southwest of Regal Station and south of Ammon Bottom. The soil 
is moderately to strongly acid and somewhat low in fertility and con- 
tent of organic matter. It is friable, permeable, and susceptible to 
erosion. The surface layer is light-red friable gravelly clay loam. 
Underlying is a yellowish-red to light-red friable ‘frm fine sandy clay 
to clay loam. 
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Included are about 10 acres more severely eroded, approximately 50 
acres on steep rather than hilly relief, and 50 acres of Masada gravelly 
fine sandy clay loam, eroded hilly phase. These differ primarily in the 
texture of the surface soil. They are included because their extent is 
limited and their management requirements are similar to those of this 
soil. 

Masada gravelly clay loam, eroded hilly phase, is moderately’ pro- 
ductive of the common crops of the area, but somewhat more difficult 
to manage than Masada loam, undulating phase, because of its hilly 
relief, susceptibility to erosion, and gravelly condition. It responds 
well to lime and fertilizer. Rotations that contain sod-forming crops 
(grasses and legumes) for two-thirds to three-fourths of each rotation 
period are advisable. 


Porters loam, steep phase.—The principal areas of this inexten- 
sive soil lie on the east side of Pack Mountain and in the southern 
corner of thecounty. It is derived from weathered material of highly 
metamorphosed acid sedimentary rocks, and occurs on mountain up- 
lands in association with the Ramsey soils. Having formed on slopes 
of 20 to 60 percent, the soil has medium to rapid external drainage. 
Internal drainage is medium. Nearly all areas have a forest cover of 
oak, hickory, poplar, black gum, maple, buckeye, dogwood, sourwood, 
and white pine, and among these, dead chestnut trees. 

The surface soil is brown to grayish-brown very friable loam; the 
subsoil is yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown friable clay loam 
orclay. Both the surface soil and the subsoil are open and permeable. 

The following is a profile as it occurs in a wooded area: 

0 to 3 inches, dark-gray organic loam of granular structure; contains a 
rather large quantity of partly decomposed leaves, twigs, and roots. 

83 to 15 inches, grayish-brown to brown very friable loam of moderate fine- 
erumb structure. 

15 to 40 inches, yellow-brown to dark yellowish-brown friable permeable 
clay loam having weak nut structure. 

40 inches +, partly decomposed acid sedimentary rocks. 

The depth of the soil to parent rock ranges from about 15 to 54 
inches or more. In coves the surface soil is slightly deeper than else- 
where and very dark brown or nearly black. The subsoil in these 
erehae is brownish yellow. Soil with these characteristics would have 

een mapped Burton loam, steep phase, had the areas been more 
extensive. 

The land should remain in forest because tree growth is normally 
ae to excellent and slopes are generally too steep for farming. 

robably 20 percent of the land has been cleared and cultivated or 
used for pasture. The soil is permeable and readily absorbs moisture 
and holds it for plant use. Fertility is good. Corn, potatoes, hay, 
and similar crops can be grown satisfactorily under proper manage- 
ment, but the soil should not be planted to a cultivated crop more 
than once in every 4 to 6 years. The soil is moderately susceptible 
to erosion and strongly to very strongly acid. It responds well to 
treatment with lime and fertilizer. 


Porters stony loam, steep phase.—Large quantities of angular rock 
fragments, 4 to 6 inches in diameter, differentiate this soil from 
the steep phase of Porters loam. They are scattered over the 
surface and intermixed with the soil mass in numbers sufficient to 
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interfere with cultivation, but they do not materially lower the value 
of the soil for pasture. The soil occurs on slopes of 20 to 60 percent; 
surface drainage is medium to rapid and internal drainage medium. 
Areas are located on Pack and Angelico Mountains in the northern 
and western parts of the county, and on Valley River Mountains along 
the boundary line between Cherokee and Clay Counties. 

The friable loam surface soil is underlain by a subsoil of yellowish- 
brown to dark yellowish-brown friable clay loam to clay. In some 
places large boulders occur on the surface, and in others bedrock 
is reached within a depth of only 15 to 20 inches. Most of this soil 
is in woodland, and because of its steep slope and stoniness, is best 
suited to that use. The land is moderately fertile, however, permeable 
to water and roots, and moderately to strongly acid. If necessary, 
some areas of it might be used for pasture. Good yields could be 
expected under proper management. 


Porters stony loam, very steep phase—A much steeper relief 
(above 60 percent), considerable stone on the surface and throughout 
the profile, and rapid to very rapid external drainage distinguish this 
soil from the steep phase of Porters loam. It is the most extensive 
Porters soil in the county and it occurs in close association with other 
soils of its own series and with those of the Ramsey. The surface soil 
is brown to grayish-brown stony loam and the subsoil yellowish-brown 
to dark yellowish-brown very friable clay loam. Areas occur south- 
west of dw Creek Gap and west of Charlotte Cove and Arumon Knob. 

Included with this phase because of limited extent and similarity in 
profile characteristics is a total of about 50 acres of Porters loam, very 
steep phase. Most of Porters stony loam, very steep phase, is in 
woodland. The land would be susceptible to erosion, if cleared, and 
with its other unfavorable features would not be satisfactory for 
pasture or crops. 


Ramsey stony loam, steep phase.—This shallow soil has formed 
over sandstone, shale, slate, and quartzite on slopes of 30 to 60 percent 
in the mountain uplands. It is a rather extensive phase and is asso- 
ciated with the Talladega, Porters, Ranger, and Habersham soils. 
Areas, all entirely in forest, lie north of Johnsonville, on Bates Moun- 
tain, south of Martin Creek School, and southwest of Sheep Knob. 
External and internal drainage are rapid. Native vegetation in- 
cludes Northern red, black, Southern, red, mountain, post, and white 
oaks, black gum, cucumbertree, linden, ash, maple, poplar, locust, 
dogwood, sourwood, and a few shortleaf pine. 

The surface soil, brownish-yellow to brownish-gray friable stony 
loam, overlies yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable and 
permeable clay loam to fine sandy clay loam. Despite a high propor- 
tion of shale (a very fine-textured rock) in the parent rock, the surface 
soil is loam to heavy loam in texture. The subsoil, where present, 
generally is poorly developed. 

The following is a representative profile: 

0 to 1 inch, dark-colored layer containing a large quantity of organic matter 
and a small quantity of mineral matter, 

1 to 4 inches, brownish-gray friable stony loam of weak medium-crumb 
structure. 


4 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow very friable stony loam of moderate coarse- 
crumb structure, 
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10 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable and permeable 
clay loam to fine sandy clay loam. 

80 to 32 inches, gray loose weathered rock mixed with some soil material ; 
underlain by the parent rock. 

The profile varies somewhat throughout the extent of this soil, 
especially in degree of development and depth to the parent rock. 
Ina very few spots, the parent rock effervesces on ap lication of hydro- 
chloric acid, but the soil itself is acid. In some places the subsoil is 
greenish tinged when moist and a drab gray when dry. In coves and 
slight swales where organic matter has accumulated, the surface soil 
is usually dark gray. Near the boundary between the two, this soil 
pt aaa Talladega stony loam, steep shallow phase, in physical 
characteristics. In areas where the soil is derived from material that 
has weathered from slate and schist, the surface soil is lighter in color 
and the subsoil is much thinner. 

Included with this phase because of small extent and similar profile 
characteristics and management requirements are a few areas of 
Ramsey loam, steep phase. 

Practically none of Ramsey stony loam, steep phase, has been 
cleared, and it should remain in forest. It is acid to strongly acid, 
and the content of organic matter is low. The cleared areas should 
be kept in well-managed pasture, but if it is necessary to cultivate, the 
crop requiring tillage should be followed by a sod crop the next 
season. 


Ramsey stony loam, eroded steep phase.—This soil differs from 
the closely associated steep phase of Ramsey stony loam mainly in 
having more rapid surface drainage, a shallower A horizon, and a 
lower organic-matter content. It does not occupy an extensive area; 
the individual bodies, generally small, occur mainly in the southern 
part of the county, as south of Martin Creek School and Shady Grove 
Church. <A few gullies have formed. 

Variations are mainly in depth to parent rock. In places, however, 
the surface soil and subsoil are light reddish-brown or brownish-red 
clay loam. Included because of limited extent and similar profile 
characteristics are approximately 20 acres of Ramsey soil that differs 
in being severely eroded and practically free of stones. 

This eroded land is not suited to cultivation because of its steep 
slope, stoniness, shallow profile, and low fertility. Approximately 70 
percent of the soil is in open pasture, 25 percent in idle cropland, and 
5 percent in forest. Cultivated areas should be returned to forest. 
Clean-cultivated crops should never be grown, but if necessity demands 
their planting, they should be included only once in each 6- to 8-year 
rotation. Moderate pasture yields may be obtained under a careful 
management that includes adequate applications of lime and fertilizer. 


Ramsey stony loam, very steep phase.—Steeper slopes (60 percent 
or more), a more shallow and less we deel profile, a color 
usually somewhat lighter, and more rapid external drainage differenti- 
ate this soil from the steep phase of Ramsey stony loam. The greatest 
extent of this soil is in the northern part of the county. Areas occur 
south of Flint Gap and north of Buck Knob. 

The surface soil is brownish-yellow to brownish-gray friable stony 
loam. Underlying it is yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable 
loam to light clay loam. In some places there is a poorly formed 
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subsoil, but in most places it is absent. Areas at the head of coves and 
in slight swales usually have a dark-gray surface color. The quan- 
tity of stone on the surface and in the soil and the depth of the 

rofile to bedrock vary considerably from place to place. In a very 

ew localities the parent rock will effervesce on applications of hydro- 
chloric acid. The soil itself is moderately to strongly acid. Because 
of its steep slope, shallow profile, and stoniness, the soil is not satis- 
factory for cropland or ee It is entirely in forest—a use for 
which it appears to be well suited. 


Ramsey stony loam, hilly phase.—This soil occupies only a small 
total area, principally on some of the lesser slopes of the mountain 
uplands. It differs from Ramsey stony loam, steep phase, in having 
slower external drainage, a somewhat better ey cloner profile, and 
usually less stone on the surface and throughout the profile. The 
Mata to brownish-gray friable stony loam surface soil is underlain 

y yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable clay loam. External 
drainage is medium and internal drainage rapid. Slopes range from 
15 to 30 percent. Areas are near the boundary between North Carolina 
and Tennessee at Fains and north of Ebenezer Church. 

Included with this soi] as mapped are small areas of Ramsey stony 
loam, eroded hilly phase. The included hilly phase is similar to this 
soil in most profile characteristics, but has been moderately eroded. 

Because of its hilly relief and stony condition, Ramsey stony loam, 
hilly phase, is considered a Fourth-class soil. It is moderately to 
highly productive of pasture but not suitable for cultivation. Care. 
ful management is necessary to maintain satisfactory pasture yields 
and prevent damage by erosion, 


Ramsey-Talladega stony loams, steep phases.—This complex of 
steep phases represents areas of Ramsey and Talladega stony loams 
so closely associated that it is not feasible to separate them on the 
map of the scale used. The Ramsey soil is described as Ramsey 
stony loam, steep phase, and the Talladega soil as Talladega stony 
loam, steep shallow phase. The soils of this complex may differ 
slightly from the descriptions because of the close association and the 
mixed parent materials. Slopes range from 30 to 60 percent. 

Approximately 25 acres of Chandler silt loam, hilly phase, and 
about 100 acres of Chandler silt loam, steep phase, are included in 
this complex as mapped. Chandler soils resemble the Talladega in 
that they contain much finely divided mica and are included chiefly 
because of their small extent, but partly because of their similarity. 

Talladega soils in the complex vary considerably in the quantity 
of mica contained, particularly that in the surface and subsoil. A 
considerable part of these soils in the central-southern part of the 
county west and southwest of Murphy contain less mica than is normal 
for the series. The Ramsey soils in this complex, as they occur in the 
central-southern part of the county, are somewhat less siliceous and 
darker colored than typical, and small slatelike fragments occur in 
some places in that area. 

The complex occurs mainly in a strip running southwest-northeast 
from a point just east of Letitia to Panther Top in the south-central 
part of the county. Other areas are east of Dickie Top and south of 
Andrews. 
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Chiefly because of its steep slopes and low fertility, this complex 
is very poorly suited to crops and poorly suited to pasture. On most 
farms the soil can be best used for the production of forests. Very 
little of the land has been cleared. The native vegetation includes 
hardwoods and pines, hardwoods predominating in the native forest 
and pines where the soils have been cleared, cultivated, and then 
turned back to forest. 


Ramsey-Talladega stony loams, very steep phases.—This com- 
plex has rapid to very rapid external drainage because it has developed 
on slopes of 60 percent or more. Internal drainage is rapid. It 
occurs in association with the steep phase of Ramsey stony loam, and 
the steep shallow phase of Talladega stony loam. The largest areas 
are near the upper part of Peachtree Creek. Other bodies are south 
of Oak Grove School and Fate Puett Cove. 

The members of this complex of very steep phases are Ramsey 
stony loam, very steep phase, and Talladega stony loam, very steep 
callow phase. The phases, as they occur in the complex, are very 
much the same in appearance and profile characteristics as when the 
occur individually. In many places, however, they grade toward eac 
other in physical characteristics, owing to the intermixing of parent 
material. The profiles are generally very shallow, and many rock 
fragments are on the surface and in the soil. This complex is en- 
tirely in forest, and because of steep slopes and stoniness, it is not 
suited to crops, 


Ramsey-Talladega stony clay loams, eroded steep phases.— 
Eroded steep tracts of Ramsey and Talladega stony clay loams are 
represented in this complex, which occurs in the hilly and steep parts 
of the intermountain areas on slopes of 30 to 60 percent. The soils 
are somewhat similar to the Ramsey-Talladega stony loams, stee 

hases, in many respects, but they have been cleared and eroded. 
rosion has exposed the original subsoil in many places, and this con- 
dition accounts for the differences between the two complexes. 

The complex occurs in the central-southern part of the county and 
extends in a southwest-northeast direction from near Letitia to 
Panther Top. 

A generalized profile description of Ramsey stony clay loam, eroded 
steep phase, follows: 

0 to 8 inches, light brownish-gray to pale-brown friable stony light clay 
loam or fine sandy clay loam; very weak crumb structure. 

8 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown friable light stony clay loam of weak 
blocky structure; underlain by highly siliceous rock, usually at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches. 

Talladega stony clay loam, eroded steep phase, the other member 
of the complex, has the following generalized profile: 

0 to 6 inches, light reddish-brown friable light stony clay loam or ght silty 
clay loam of weak-crumb structure. 

6 to 18 inches, reddish-yellow or reddish-brown friable light stony clay loam 
or light stony silty clay loam of weak blocky structure. 

18 to 24 inches, mottled yellow, brown, and reddish-brown friable Nght stony 
clay loam that rests on unconsolidated bedrock, usually at a depth of 24 
to 40 inches. 

__ The soils of the complex are somewhat variable in depth to bedrock, 
in degree of erosion, in texture of the surface layers, and also in the 
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quantities of mica in the surface and subsoil. The Talladega soils are 
generally not so micaceous as is normal for the series, and the degree of 
difference between the surface and subsoil layers and the stoniness 
varies from place to place. 

Though the complex is not suitable for crops, most of it has been 
used for this purpose, at least for a short time, which accounts for the 
eroded condition. The soil is usually very strongly acid and very low 
in organic matter, phosphorus, and nitrogen. The control of water is 
very difficult where the land is cultivated. These deficiencies should be 
taken into consideration in planning management practices on farms 
where this Jand must be used for crops. At present most areas are 
idle; some are in forest or pasture and a few are cultivated. 


Ranger slaty silt loam, steep phase.—On strong slopes of 30 to 
60 percent in mountain uplands, this soil has developed in association 
with the Ramsey and Talladega soils. It is derived from weathered 
slate and fine-grained schist material and occurs principally in the 
southern part of the county, as northeast of Sheep Knob. The native 
vegetation, mostly hardwood, includes oak, chestnut, poplar, hickory, 
and locust. JExternal and internal drainage are both rapid. 

The surface soil is brownish-gray to bluish-gray friable silt loam 
containing many slate fragments. The subsoil consists of light-brown 
to brownish-gray friable heavy silt loam to light silty clay loam. 

The following describes a profile of this soil: 

0 to 1 inch, gray to dark-gray friable loam containing considerable well- 
decomposed and partly decomposed organic matter, mainly from leaves 
and twigs. 

1 to 10 inches, bluish-gray, gray, or brownish-gray friable silt loam containing 
a fairly large number of slate fragments, 

10 to 25 inches, light-brown to brownish-gray friable heavy silt loum or silty 
clay loum in which there are many small slate fragments. 

25 inches-+-, greenish-gray partly weathered slate. 

In places bedrock appears as small outcrops; in others it is only a 
few inches below the surface. There may be some variation in the 
color of the surface soil and in the degree to which the subsoil has 
developed. A total of about 25 acres of Ranger slaty silty clay loam, 
eroded steep phase, differing from this soil mainly in its moderate 
degree of erosion and slightly heavier surface soil, is included. 

Ranger slaty silt loam, steep phase, is permeable to roots, moisture, 
and air, and moderately well supplied with organic matter, but some- 
what low in fertility. Because of its steep slope and susceptibility 
to erosion, it is not suited to cultivation. nder proper management, 
apple orchards and grass do well. Most of this soil should be used 
for forest. 


Ranger slaty silt loam, very steep phase.—On steeper slopes of 
high mountain areas this soil has developed in association with soils 
of the Ramsey and Talladega series. It differs from the steep phase 
of Ranger slaty silt loam in having a somewhat more yellow subsoil. 
External drainage is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is 
rapid. Slopes are 60 percent or more in gradient. The surface soil 
is A eo ia to bluish-gray friable slaty silt loam, and under- 
lying it is light-brown to brownish-gray friable silt loam to light clay 
loam. Areas of this soil are northwest of Coleman Gap, southwest 
of John West Cove, and north of Snowbird Mountains. 
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All this phase is in forest consisting largely of hardwood trees. 
The soil is friable and permeable, retains moisture well, and is moder- 
ately well supplied with organic matter but is somewhat low in fertil- 
ity. It is not suited to cultivation or pasture because of its steep 
slopes, shallow profile, and stoniness. 


Rough gullied land (Talladega soil material).—In this land 
type are soils so severely sheet eroded and gullied that they are no 
longer considered suitable for agriculture. Small patches of virtuall 
uneroded soil remain in places, but usually the land has been so muti- 
lated by erosion that it is practically destroyed, and slow processes, 
as those of reforestation, are generally required for its rebuilding. 
Runoff of surface water is very rapid. Slopes are 15 to 60 percent. 
Most areas of this land type are in the southwestern part of the county 
along the boundary between North Carolina and Tennessee. There 
the erosion resulted because fumes released in copper refining at 
Ducktown, Tenn., have killed the vegetation. Nearly all of this 
rough gullied land is either lying idle or slowly reverting to forest. 
To conserve it, pine and locust trees should be planted and given every 
protection from fire and grazing. 


Rough stony land (Ramsey soil material).—Included in this land 
type are areas having rough and steep to very steep relief and numer- 
ous rock outcrops and large boulders (pl. 8, 4). Soil, where present, 
belongs mainly to the Ramsey series. Slopes range from 30 to 60 
percent or more. External and internal drainage are rapid. 

Rough stony land (Ramsey soil material) is not very extensive; 
most of it is on the steeper slopes, ridges, and peaks of Valley River, 
Snowbird, and Fort Butler Mountains. Nearly all of it is in forest, 
but the tree growth varies considerably from place to place, depending 
on the quantity of soil present. The native vegetation includes oak, 
hickory, poplar, maple, buckeye, locust, linden, anda few white 
pine and dead chestnut trees. Included with this rough stony land is 
a total of about 5 acres of rock outcrop. These exposures of bare 
rock were large enough to map to scale but were included with this 
land type because of limited extent. 


State silt loam.—Though this soil has developed over alluvial ma- 
terial, its present position is so high that there is little danger of 
overflow even during high floods. It occurs on low stream terraces 
and is associated with soils of the first bottoms on the one side and 
with soils of the high stream terraces, as Masada and Hiwassee soils. 
or with soils of the uplands, on the other. Areas are southwest o 
Peachtree and south oF Valleytown. The prevailing slopes are 0 to 7 
percent. External drainage is slow to very slow and internal drain- 
age medium. All areas have been cleared and most are under cultiva- 
tion. The native vegetation probably included ironwood, maple, 
beech, hickory, buckeye, poplar, and some hemlock. 

The grayish-brown to brown friable silt loam surface soil is under- 
lain by lig t reddish-brown to yellowish-brown friable silty clay sub- 
soil, Variations are lorwely in the thickness of the soil layers, in the 
presence of gravel pebbles and a few cobbles here and there on the 
surface and in the soil, and in the color of the lower subsoil, which 
in places is somewhat more reddish than usual. Included is a small 
acreage which differs mainly in having a level or nearly level surface, 
the slope being 3 percent or less. 
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A profile of State silt loam is described as follows: 


0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to brown friable silt loam of moderately fine 
granular structure. 

12 to 30 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable heavy silty 
clay to silty clay loam; fine nut structure. 

30 inches -++, yellowish-brown to strong yellowish-brown friable loam; mod- 
erate fine nut structure; underlain by sand and gravel. 

This is considered one of the best soils in the county for general 
farming. It has good tilth, favorable moisture relations, and a good 
supply of essential plant nutrients. Practically all of it is used for 
corn, small grain, hay, and other subsistence crops. The soil is 
moderately to strongly acid and is friable and permeable. Good 
results can be expected from applications of lime and fertilizer. The 
soil material and the supply of plant nutrients are relatively easy to 
conserve, even under intensive farming. 


State cobbly loam.—This type differs from State silt loam primar- 
ily in texture and the percentage of cobbles and gravel pieces on the 
surface and throughout the profile. The cobbles, 3 to 6 inches in 
diameter, are present in numbers sufficient to interfere with tillage. 
The soil has developed on slopes of 0 to 7 percent in low-terrace posi- 
tions and is in many places associated with Altavista soils. Areas 
occur in the vicinity of Valleytown. During extremely high floods, 
a few areas may be subject to overflow. 

The surface soil is light-brown to brown friable cobbly loam under- 
lain by light reddish-brown to yellowish-brown friable clay loam to 
clay. The principal variations result from differences in the quantity 
of cobbles on the surface, but in places the subsoil color may vary from 

rayish brown to yellowish brown or to strong yellowish brown. 
a percximatel 50 acres of this soil differs in that it occupies slopes of 
3 percent and less. 

Though this soil is friable and permeable, its water-holding capacity 
is excellent. Corn, soybeans, alfalfa, wheat, rye, oats, lespedeza, crim- 
son clover, tobacco, and potatoes, and similar crops are grown, but the 
soil is somewhat less productive than State silt) loam and slightly 
more difficult to handle. It can be used intensively for agricultural 
purposes, however, and its value could be greatly increased by the 
removal of part of the stone. It is moderately to strongly acid and 
responds well to applications of both lime and fertilizer. 


Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil material).—This separation, rep- 
resenting a condition rather than a soi] type, has formed on the moun- 
tain uplands from a mixture of sandstone, slate, and quartzite of 
recent colluvial-alluvial deposition, and it therefore has no definite 
profile. Though the parent material is largely the same as that of 
Ramsey soils, some stony colluvium from the Habersham and Talla- 
dega soils is included. Characterizing the separation is a large quan- 
tity of well-rounded, subrounded, and angular rock fragments, a 
few inches to several feet in diameter, with intermixed fine material. 
The depth to underlying rock may be several feet. Slopes range 
from 2 to 15 percent. 

Most of the stony colluvium is at or near the headwaters of streams 
and at the base of steep mountain slopes. Important areas occur 
north of State Prison Camp, along Synder, Shuler, and Copper 
Creeks, and along the Tellico River. 
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Included are a few areas of stream wash, which have been deposited 
chiefly along the small streams. This washed material consists of 
small partly rounded rock fragments and gravel and some sand. 
Also included with this separation are a few small strips of gravelly 
and stony first-bottom soil that would have been separated as Chewacla 
gravelly loam, had they been larger. 

Some areas of Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil material) have been 
cleared for pasture. On a few small patches where some stones have 
been removed, corn, potatoes, and vegetables are grown. A few apple 
trees are on small areas where the stones are not so thick. Most areas 
are covered with a forest of sycamore, birch, black walnut, butternut, 
and alder. This land is best used for pasture or forest. It is moder- 
ately productive, usually well drained, and very permeable, but it is 
not suited to cultivated crops because of its stoniness. 


Talladega silt loam, steep phase.—This phase occurs on both the 
mountain and intermountain uplands, Like other Talladega soils, 
it has formed from weathered materials, chiefly schist that is for the 
most part micaceous (pl. 3, B). Slopes are 30 to 60 percent, and run- 
off is rapid, even under a forest cover. Natural erosion—the kind 
that takes place under a forest vegetation—is responsible for the 
removal of soil material about as fast as the underlying rocks weather. 
The Talladega soils therefore are generally shallow to bedrock. In 
this respect, however, they vary considerably within short distances. 

The soil is mapped south of Andrews, in the vicinity of Kinse 
School, and south of Wells cemetery. It is associated with other Tal- 
ladega soils, and with those of the Fannin, Ramsey, Habersham, and 
Ranger ‘series. Small areas of these associated soils were included 
with this phase in mapping. Most of the phase is still in deciduous 
forest, chiefly of oak with a mixture of other trees. 

The following describes a profile in a wooded area: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown or light brownish-gray friable silt loam 
of weak fine-crumb structure; finely divided mica flakes impart a slick 
feel; the surface inch is stained dark with organic matter. 

8 to 20 inches, reddish-yellow to reddish-brown micaceous friable light silty 
clay loam; weak blocky structure, 

20 to 48 inches, mottled yellow, brown, and reddish-brown friable silty 
clay loam containing fragments of schist; underlain by unconsolidated 
bedrock. 

The phase is variable in several respects. The depth of the soil 
aver bedrock ranges from about 18 inches to as much as 42, and in 
many places there is very little difference between the surface and 
subsoil layers. A number of areas have small rock fragments on the 
surface and throughout the soil profile; a few included bodies resemble 
Fannin stony loam. 

The soil is moderately permeable. Water, air, and roots penetrate 
it easily. It is strongly to very strongly acid throughout and gen- 
erally an in organic matter and fertiltty. Cultivated areas erode 
easily, This soil is very poorly suited to crops requiring tillage, 
chiefly because of steep slopes, and careful management is required to 
maintain productivity of areas used for permanent pasture. Most 
of the land is in forest, to which it is well suited. 


Talladega silt loam, hilly phase.—Areas of this soil are mapped 
northeast of Vengeance Creek Church, in the vicinity of Martin Creek 
Church, northeast of Peachtree, and in the central-southern part of 
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the county. In many respects it is similar to the steep phase of the 
same soil type. The two are closely associated, though a greater part 
of this soil is in the intermountain areas of the county. The prin- 
cipal difference is in slope, 15 to 30 percent for this phase, and 30 
to 60 percent for the steep phase. In general, this soil also is a little 
deeper over bedrock. There is considerable difference between the 
two in suitability for use and in management requirements. Other 
Talladega soils and members of the Fannin and Habersham series 
are associated with this soil, and small areas are mapped as inclu- 
sions. Several bodies of the phase are somewhat less micaceous than 
is typical] for the series, and the depth of the soil to bedrock varies 
considerably from place to place. 

The following is a description of a profile in a forested area: 

0 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown or light brownish-gray friable silt 
loam; weak fine-crumb structure. 

8 to 21 inches, reddish-yellow or reddish-brown micaceous light silty clay 
loam of weak blocky structure. 

21 to 50 inches, mottled yellow, brown, and reddish-brown friable light 
silty clay loam containing rock fragments; underlain by unconsolidated 
bedrock. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid throughout, and finely 
divided mica flakes are in all layers of the profile. Many areas in- 
clude a rather high percentage of small shalelike rock fragments on 
the surface and throughout the profile, and in like manner a few 
larger stones are distributed in other bodies. The soil is moderately 
permeable to water, air, and roots, but erosion quickly follows clearing 
and cultivating unless the soil is very carefully managed. 

Most of this land is still in forest. If cleared, properly prepared, 
adequately limed and phosphated, and then seeded to a suitable mix- 
ture of grass and clover, it is capable of supporting fair to good 
pasture. Whether or not it should be used for forest, pasture, or 
even for crops under long rotations and good management is a matter 
that must be determined on the basis of many factors, some of which 
are peculiar to the individual farm. 


Talladega silt loam, very steep phase.—On slopes of 60 percent or 
more this soil occurs generally in association with Talladega silt 
loam, steep phase, and Ramsey soils. It has rapid to very rapid 
external drainage and rapid internal drainage. Areas are south of 
So Gap, north of Mission Mountain, and southeast of Oak Grove 

chool. 

The surface soil is light reddish-brown friable silt loam; the sub- 
soil, light-red to red friable clay loam. The subsoil varies somewhat 
in thickness and degree of development from place to place.. Some 
platy fragments of schist and slate are mixed in the profile. 

The land is all in forest and because of steep slopes and suscepti- 
bility to erosion, it should remain forested. the natural vegetation 
includes pine, oak, maple, sourwood, dogwood, black gum, and in many 
places a thick growth of mountain-laurel and some rhododendron. 
Tree growth is only moderate, and good management should include 
selective cutting. 


Talladega shaly clay loam, eroded steep phase.—From 40 to 75 
percent of the original surface soil of this phase has been lost through 
erosion. Slopes range from 30 to 60 percent; surface drainage is rapid 
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to very rapid and internal drainage rapid. The soil occupies com- 
paratively small areas scattered throughout the south-central part of 
the county in association with other soils of the same series. Areas 
occur south and west of Maggie Chapel, north of Martin Creek School, 
and north of Mumblehead Top. ; ; 

The soil differs from the steep phase of Talladega silt loam in con- 
taining many shale fragments, in being moderately eroded, and in 
having a somewhat more shallow profile, a heavier plow layer, and 
more rapid external drainage. The plow layer, a light-red to light 
brownish-red friable clay loam, contains many shale particles. The 
subsoil is friable light-red to red silty clay. Both plow soil and subsoil 
are micaceous. A few stones, mostly quartzite, are on the surface in 
places. The thickness of the surface soil varies somewhat, and there 
1s some range in the depth of profile to the parent material. The con- 
tent of organic matter Is increasing in areas undergoing reforestation, 
but in cleared areas, either cultivated or pastured, it is low. 

A total of about 275 acres is severely eroded, and practically none 
of the original surface soil remains. This severely eroded soil is 
included because of its relatively small extent. Also included are 
about 25 acres of Fannin soil that differs from this phase chiefly in 
having a somewhat finer textured subsoil. 

All of Talladega shaly clay loam, eroded steep phase, has been 
cleared and used at some time for cropping. Probably 50 percent is in 
open pasture, 35 percent in idle cropland, 10 percent in an almost pure 
stand of second-growth shortleaf pine, and only about 5 percent in 
cultivation. The cleared areas should be returned to forest, mainly 
because the steep slopes are greatly susceptible to erosion. If it is 
necessary to pasture the land or produce an occasional cultivated crop 
on it, careful management practices must be observed to prevent fur- 
ther serious damage by erosion. The soil is moderately to strongly 
acid, permeable and friable throughout, and low in ‘fertility. It 
should respond well to applications of both lime and fertilizer. 


Talladega shaly clay loam, eroded hilly phase.—This soil differs 
from Talladega silt loam, steep phase, in containing many shalelike 
fragments, in being moderately eroded, in having a finer textured 
suriace soil, and in occupying less sloping areas. To plow depth it is 
light brownish-red friable clay loam, and the subsoil is light reddish- 

ellow to reddish-brown friable clay loam or light silty clay loam. 

unoff is very rapid, and internal drainage is moderately rapid. 
Slopes range from 15 to 30 percent. The soil occurs in comparatively 
small areas scattered throughout the southern part of the county, 
mainly in intermountnin uplands. Most of it, however, is in a rela- 
tively narrow strip that extends in a southwest-northeast direction in 
the central-southern part. Areas are southeast of Martin Creek 
School, southeast and southwest of Murphy, and southeast of Beaver 
Creek Church. 

The soil is variable in several respects. The depth to bedrock 
ranges from little more than a foot to as much as 4 feet. Many of 
the areas southwest of Murphy are less micaceous than typical, and 
small rock fragments occur rather frequently on the surface and 
throughout the profile. Variations in the extent of erosion are marked 
by corresponding variations in the texture of the plow soil. 
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The phase is low in organic matter, strongly to very strongly acid, 
moderately friable and permeable, and highly susceptible to erosion. 
Most of it has been cleared and cultivated at some time. An estimated 
10 percent of the acreage has reverted to forest; 40 percent is in open 
pasture, 30 percent in idle cropland; and approximately 20 percent 
in crops. Corn, wheat, rye, lespedeza, and grass for pasture are the 
principal crops. Yields are generally low. The soil responds well 
to treatment with lime and fertilizer, but other good management 
is necessary to maintain soil productivity and control water on the 
land when soil is cultivated. This includes judicious selection and 
rotation of crops, tillage along contours, and in some instances, terrac- 
ing and strip cropping. 

Talladega shaly clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase.—In 
most places this phase has lost 75 percent or more of its original sur- 
face soil by accelerated erosion. There are some small gullies, but 
sheet erosion is more frequent. Having slopes of 15 to 30 percent, 
this soil has very rapid external drainage and moderate mternal 
drainage. Arens are southeast of Texana, southwest of Martin Creek 
School and Holiness Church, and in the central-southern part of 
the county. 

The soil to plow depth is reddish-brown to light reddish-yellow clay 
loam that grades into light-red to reddish-brown friable light cla 
loam. The soil differs from that of the steep phase of Talladega silt 
loam in being shaly and severely eroded and in having milder slopes. 
The soil has considerable range in depth over bedrock, in degree of 
erosion, and in the quantity of mica it contains. In mapping, it was 
necessary to include small areas of other associated soils. 

Because of hilly slopes, severe erosion, low fertility, low content 
of organic matter, and high susceptibility to erosion, this is considered 
a Fifth-class soil. It would be well to use it for forests, pasture, or 
when in line with proper farm management, for close-growing crops. 
On areas used for pasture or crops, there should be liberal applica- 
tions of lime and fertilizer. These should be effective in maintenance 
of productivity if combined with long rotations in which a prominent 
place is given to grass and legumes. Where cropped, proper control 
and use of water on the land may require contour tillage, strip crop- 
ping, and terracing as supporting practices. 


Talladega shaly clay loam, eroded rolling phase.—This soil is 
closely associated with the hilly phases of the Talladega and Fannin 
soils and is found almost entirely in the southern part of the county. 
Areas occur southwest of Shady Grove Church and along Cane Creek. 
It is a soil very similar to Talladega shaly clay loam, eroded hilly 
phase, in most profile characteristics, but it differs in having rolling 
surface relief (slopes 7 to 15 percent), in being redder to plow depth, 
and, in general, in having a somewhat better developed profile. 
External and internal drainage are medium. The soil to plow depth 
is light-red to light brownish-red clay loam and below is a light-red to 
red friable clay loam to clay. This phase is somewhat low in organic 
matter, moderately to strongly acid, and moderate to low in fertility. 

A few areas of Talladega shaly clay loam, severely eroded rollin 
ies and of Talladega shaly loam, rolling phase, are inoladed 

ecause of their limited extent. The severely eroded phase requires 
special attention to prevent further damage by erosion. The other 
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Soil Survey of Cherokee County, N.C. 


4 miles southeast of Andrews. 


Rough stony land (Ramsey soil material), 


Profile of Talladega silt loam, 


steep phase. 


A, 
B, 


Soil Survey of Cherokee County, N C. PLATE 4 


A, Hay with corn in background on Transylvania silt loam, 2 miles west of 
Andrews. 

B, Cattle grazing on Wchadkee silt loam, 1 mile east of Coalville. 

C, Drainage hy open ditch on Wehadkee silt loam, 1 mile cast of Coalville. 
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included phase, the rolling, is uncleared and has a fairly deep profile 
and a rather high content of organic matter. Variations in the rolling 
phase are generally due to the depth of the profile to bedrock or to 
the character of the parent rock. In areas of these soils nearest to 
the North Carolina-Georgia boundary the surface soil contains a 
fairly large percentage of.very fine sand and is usually lighter in color 
than elsewhere. 

Most of the eroded rolling phase of Talladega shaly clay loam is 
cleared land and approximately 35 percent is used for crops. Corn, 
wheat, rye, lespedeza, alfalfa, and clover are commonly grown, and 
good yields can be expected where adequate applications of lime and 
fertilizer are made. The soil is free of stone and has a favorable relief 
for agricultural use. It is rather erodible. Contour tillage, strip 
cropping, and similar soil-conserving practices are beneficial in pre- 
venting additional damage by erosion. 


Talladega stony loam, steep shallow phase.— Because of its shal- 
low profile and stoniness, this soil is not suitable for agricultural 
use. It is almost entirely in poor forest growth, chiefly shortleaf 

ine and Virginia pine with a few scraggly deciduous trees intermixed. 

n places there is an undergrowth of mountain-laurel. 

Most of this soil has developed in the mountain uplands from 
parent material of the same type as that of the very steep phase of 
Talladega silt loam—a soil with which it is closely associated. The 
depth to bedrock is seldom more than 12 inches. Most areas are in the 
southern part of the county. There are representative bodies south 
of Shoal Creek School, west of Beaver Creek Church, and north of 
Upper Peachtree Church. External drainage is rapid and internal 
drainage very rapid. Slopes range from 30 to 60 percent. Included 
with this phase is a total of about 100 acres of moderately eroded soil. 

The surface soil of Talladega stony loam, steep shallow phase, is 
light yellowish-brown to reddish-brown friable stony loam. Underly- 
ing it is a light-red to red friable shallow silty clay loam. The soil 
material has a slick or greasy feel when rubbed between the fingers. 
In some places, hard flat fragments of schist rock are mixed with the 
shaly fragments scattered on the surface. Angular quartz rocks of 
various sizes occur in some places. 


Talladega stony loam, hilly shallow phase.—The depth of this 
soil to bedrock is seldom more than 15 inches, and there is a fairly large 
quantity of stone on the surface and throughout the profile. It differs 

rom.the steep phase of Talladega silt loam in these respects and in its 
milder surface relief (15 to 30 percent). It has medium to rapid ex- 
ternal and internal drainage. k reas occur mainly in the southern part 
of the county. Representative bodies are southwest of Mount Zion 
Church, north of Arrwood Mills, and west of Little Brasstown Church. 

Included with this phase is a total of about 50 acres in which the 
land differs either in range of slope or in degree of accelerated erosion. 
These included soils, moderately or severely eroded, or rolling in relief, 
are very similar in most profile characteristics. 

The surface soil of the hilly shallow phase of Talladega silt loam 
consists of light yellowish-brown to reddish-brown friable stony loam. 
Beneath this surface layer is a light-red to red light and friable clay 
loam. Some variations exist in depth of the profile to bedrock and in 
the quantity of stone on the surface and mixed with the soil. 

10513514 
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This Fifth-class soil has little value for crop or pasture. Its best 
use seems to be for forest, as tree growth is moderate to good where 
there is sufficient soil material. The included soils are in the same 
class as this soil and have the same use and management. 


Talladega stony loam, very steep shallow phase.—Having slopes 
of 60 percent or more, this shallow soil has a to very rapid external 
drainage. Internal drainage ismedium. The surface soil, yellowish- 
brown to reddish-brown friable stony loam, is underlain by light-red 
to red friable stony clay loam to clay loam. The profile is usually 
somewhat thinner than that of Talladega stony loam, steep shallow 
phase, and there is little or no subsoil development. It differs from 
Talladega silt loam, steep phase, in having steeper slopes, more rock 
fragments on the surface and throughout the profile, and a shallower 
depth to bedrock. 

This soil occupies areas in the mountain uplands, where it is associ- 
ated with Ramsey and Ranger soils. The largest areas are south of 
Murphy and on the very steep mountain slopes along the north side 
of the highway from Topton to Tomotla. Approximately 100 acres 
of Talladega shaly clay Joam, eroded rolling phase, are included be- 
cause of limited extent. The included soil is somewhat deeper to the 
parent material and produces a better growth of timber. 

All of this very steep shallow phase of Talladega stony loam is in 
forest consisting of a poor growth of mixed pine and hardwood trees. 
There is a rather heavy undergrowth of mountain-laurel, rhododen- 
dron, galax, and other plants. Owing largely to its very steep slope, 
stoniness, and shallow profile, this phase is not suitable toe crops and 
pasture, 


Talladega-Habersham stony loams, steep phases.—Represented 
in this complex of evePp hases are areas of Talladega stony loam, steep 
shallow phase, and alte stony fine sandy loam, steep phase, 
that are too closely associated and too small to map separately. 
The soils have formed on slopes of 30 to 60 percent of weathered 
material from siliceous rocks (mainly graywacke and mica schist). 
External and internal drainage are rapid. This complex is found 
rather extensively in the county, mainly in the central part. Rep- 
resetitative bodies are north of Murphy, south of Mount Nebo School, 
northeast of Texana, and northeast of Patrick Shear School. 

Though the soils have formed from different parent materials, their 
management requirements are similar. Both ure moderately to 
strongly acid, contain considerable stone on the surface and through- 
out, and have rather shallow poorly developed profiles. They are 
permeable to moisture and air and have a moderate water-holding 
capacity. The organic-matter content of the topmost inch or two is 
usually high, but the soils are somewhat low in fertility. When cleared 
of forest, these soils are susceptible to accelerated erosion. 

Practically none of the land in this complex is cleared. It is not 
suited to crops and pasture, largely because of steep slopes and stoni- 
ness, and is apparently best used for forest. 


Talladega-Habersham stony loams, eroded steep phases.—Com- 
rising this complex are eroded areas of Talladega-Habersham stony 
oams, steep phases, that have been cleared, cultivated, and subjected 
to accelerated erosion. Approximately 50 to 75 percent of the original 
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surface of each soil has been removed by sheet erosion. This com- 
plex differs from Talladega-Habersham stony loams, steep phases, 
primarily in color, texture, and thickness of the surface soil. 

The complex has slopes of 30 to 60 percent. External drainage is 
rapid to very rapid and internal drainage medium. It is most exten- 
sive in the central-western part of the county and along the North 
Carolina-Tennessee boundary in the southwestern part of the county. 
Most of the areas are small and scattered. They occur in close asso- 
ciation with other Talladega-Habersham complexes. Erosion of this 
complex along part of the North Carolina-Tennessee boundary has 
resulted because fumes from copper mines at Copper Hill, and Duck- 
town, Tenn., have killed the vegetation. 

This land is low in content of organic matter, moderately to strongly 
acid in reaction, and very susceptible toerosion, Stones are numerous 
on the surface and throughout the profile. Small patches are being 
used for crops, but most of the land is idle, in open pasture, or being 
reforested. Management is difficult, but the soil would probably 
respond well to applications of lime and fertilizer. Very careful 
management would be necessary to produce pasture, and cultivated 
crops should not be grown. The land is best suited to forest. 


Talladega-Habersham stony loams, hilly phases.—Small scat 
tered bodies of this complex occur throughout the hilly areas of the 
central-western part of the county in close association with other 
Talladega-Habersham complexes. This differs from Talladega- 
Habersham stony loams, steep phases, in having hilly surface relief 
(15 to 30 percent), in development on less sloping areas, and in having 
less rapid external drainage. Further, the phases of this complex 
are generally somewhat deeper and better developed in profile. Many 
schist and quartzite rock fragments are scattered over the surface and 
mixed through the soil. There are some variations in the depth of the 
soil over bedrock and in the quantity of rock fragments on the surface 
and in the soil mass. Areas are north of Suit, north of Wolf Creek 
Church, and southeast of Kildeer Mountain. 

All this land is in forest. It is a Fourth-class soil and is best suited 
to pasture. The hilly relief, stoniness, and somewhat low fertility 
make it unsuitable for cultivated crops, but under good management, 
moderate pasture yields can be obtained. The soils of the complex 
are moderately to strongly acid, low in organic matter, and moderate 
in water-holding capacity. They respond well to treatment with lime 
and fertilizer, and applications to pasture are especially beneficial 
because they encourage the growth of clover. 


Talladega-Habersham stony loams, eroded hilly phases.—Small 
scattered areas of this complex occur throughout the central-western 
part of the county in association with Habersham soils and with other 
Talladega-Habersham complexes. Areas are southeast of Kildeer 
Mountain and southeast of Hibbard Mountain. The soils are devel- 
oped on slopes of 15 to 30 percent and have rapid surface and internal 
drainage. The Habersham soil predominates. The phases included 
in this complex differ from those of Talladega-Habersham stony loams, 
steep phases, in that they have a moderately well-developed surface 
soil, somewhat milder surface relief, and, in general, a somewhat 
deeper and better developed profile. The many rock fragments on 
the surface and throughout the profile make cultivation difficult. 
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Nearly all of this land has been cleared and used for crops at some 
time. Approximately 20 percent is now used for cropland, 50 percent 
is in open pasture, and 30 percent is idle cropland. Corn, rye, wheat, 
and lespedeza are the chief crops. The soils are somewhat low in 
organic matter and fertility, but are friable, permeable, and moderate 
to good in water-holding capacity. They respond well to applications 
of lime and fertilizer, but careful management is required to prevent 
damage by erosion. Because they are highly susceptible to erosion, 
advisable rotations are those that include sod-forming crops at least 
three-fourths of each period or cycle. Contour tillage, strip cropping, 
and similar soil-conserving practices are necessary for best. results. 
The soils apparently are best suited to pasture or forest. 


Talladega-Habersham stony loams, very steep phases.—Soils of 
this complex have rapid to very rapid surface drainage and medium 
internal drainage. 

This complex differs from Talladega-Habersham stony loams, steep 
phases, in having steeper slopes (60 percent or more) and a somewhat 
more shallow and less well-developed profile. The complex is not 
extensive and is used almost entirely for forest. Areas are north of 
Flax Creek Church and north and west of Tanbark Gap. 

The phases comprising this complex are relatively low in organic 
matter and fertility. ey have a shallow profile, steep slopes, and 
contain numeraus stones. Mainly because of these features, they are 
not suited to cultivation or pasture. The timber growth on them is 
BES nolan except in spots where the soil profiles are deeper than 
usual. 


Talladega-Habersham stony clay loams, severely eroded steep 
phases.—In close association with Talladega-Habersham stony loams, 
eroded steep phases, this complex occurs on mountain uplands. It 
has formed on slopes of 30 to 60 percent over mixed siliceous rock 
(mainly graywacke) and mica schist. External drainage is very 
rapid aa internal drainage medium. The complex differs from 
Talladega-Habersham stony loams, steep phases, in being severely 
eroded and in having finer textured surface soil and a more shallow 
profile. Erosion, both sheet and gully, has removed 75 percent or 
more of the original surface soil. Many rock fragments, up to 10 
inches or more in diameter, are scattered over the surface and mixed 
with the soil mass. There are variations in the content of stone and 
also in the depth of the profile to bedrock. Most areas are in the 
southwest, south-central, and western parts of the county, some of the 
tracts being in the vicinity of Unaka, south of Tanbark Gap, and 
north of Beech Creek. 

Most. of this complex is relatively low in both organic matter and 
fertility, but it is friable and permeable, and moderate in water-hold- 
ing capacity. An estimated 60 percent is in open pasture, 30 percent 
in idle cropland, and 10 percent in crops. 

Because of steep slope, stoniness, low fertility, and severely eroded 
condition, most open areas should be returned to forest. If this land 
is needed for pasture, liberal applications of fertilizer and lime, con- 
trolled grazing, and similar special management practices must be ob- 
served to reclaim the soil and to produce satisfactory yields. Cul- 
tivated crops should not be planted unless their planting ‘is necessary 
in preparing the land for seeding to grasses. When cultivated. con- 
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tour tillage, as cropping, and similar soil-conservation measures 
must be followed to prevent further damage by erosion. 


Talladega-Habersham stony clay loams, severely eroded hilly 
phases.—These mixed materials are usually found in small areas asso- 
ciated with the eroded hilly phases of the Talladega-Habersham stony 
loams that have the same slope (15 to 30 percent). They differ in 
having a lighter surface color and a finer textured surface soil. The 
profile is somewhat more shallow also, as the soil is in a severely eroded 
condition. The larger areas of this inextensive complex lie in the 
vicinity of Mount Nebo School, Shady Grove Church, and Friendship 
Church. Smaller areas are in the central-western part of the county. 
Included are approximately 50 acres of a severely eroded rollins 
phase that have lost 75 percent or more of the surface by accelerate 
erosion of both the sheet and gully types. 

Very little of Talladega-Habersham stony clay loams, severely 
eroded hilly phases, is used for cultivated crops. An estimated 45 
poe is in pasture, 40 percent in idle cropland, and 5 percent in crops. 

heat, rye, and similar crops are most commonly planted, but yields 
are low and crop failures frequent. Because of severe erosion, numer- 
ous stones, and low fertility, these soils should be returned to forest. 
If it is necessary to reclaim this land, liberal applications of lime, fer- 
tilizer, and green manure must be added, and contour farming and 
strip cropping followed to prevent further damage by erosion. ng 
rotations that include sod-forming crops more than three-fourths of 
each period are advisable. 


Tate silt loam, undulating phase.—Having developed on colluvial 
deposits derived from weathered igneous and metamorphic rock, this 
soil has grayish-brown to reddish-brown friable silt loam surface layer 
underlain by yellow or yellowish-brown friable clay loam. It has 
formed on slopes of 2 to 7 percent under conditions of very slow to slow 
surface and medium internal drainage. The colluvial deposits (par- 
ent material) are not old, and therefore the soil has only a moderately 
well-developed profile. in a few spots there is some very recent wash 
and, consequently, little or no development. 

The following is a profile in a cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown silt loam containing varying quantities of fine 
mica flakes and baving a moderate crumb structure. 

9 to 25 inches, brown or reddish-brown friable silt loam somewhat compact 
in place; contains varying quantities of mica flakes; has moderate coarse- 
crumb structure. 

25 to 40 inches, yellow or yellowish-brown friable clay loam having weak 
medium-nut structure. 

40 inches +, mottled gray and brown friable massive clay loam. 

This soil usually occupies narrow strips that slope toward the stream 
in the direction of stream flow, as for example, southwest of Murphy, 
southeast of Martin Creek Church, and south of Sheep Knob. Varia- 
tions are mainly the result of water action; the areas nearest the 
streams often have some gravel on the surface and usually contain 
larger stones in the profile. Where the soil is formed of colluvium 
derived from Talladega-Fannin soils, the content of mica is usually 
high, but if it is washed from the Hiwassee, it is reddish brown 
throughout the solum. Some variations may be noted in the surface 
texture, especially when the soil is derived from material washed from 
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Habersham soils. Included in mapping are small patches or strips 
of Chewacla or Wehadkee soils that occur in some places. 

The native vegetation included post oak, locust, hickory, poplar, 
sourwood, buckeye, chestnut oak, and maple, with some white pine, 
and hemlock mixed, but nearly all the land is cleared and cultivated. 
Approximately 60 percent of the soil is used for crops, 5 percent is idle 
cropland, and 25 percent is in open pasture. The most common crops 
are corn, potatoes, cabbage, crimson clover, soybeans, hay, wheat, and 
sorgo. The soil is fertile, somewhat low in organic content, moder- 
ately to strongly acid, permeable, and friable. It has an excellent 
water-holding capacity and favorable slope and is well adapted to 
the production of most farm crops grown in the area. Excellent 
response can be expected from the use of lime, fertilizer, and manure. 
The soil can be farmed intensively with little danger of injury from 
erosion. 


Tate silt loam, rolling phase.—This soil differs from the undulat- 
ing phase of Tate silt loam in having steeper slopes (7 to 15 percent) 
and a thinner surface soil in some places. Surface drainage is slow 
and internal drainage medium. The soil generally occupies narrow 
strips between the stream-bottom areas and the uplands. It occurs in 
association with the undulating phase of Tate silt loam, and the chief 
areas are along Moccasin Creek and southwest of Murphy. There is 
some variation in the quantity of stone on the surface and in the soil. 
Approximately 15 acres of this soil is moderately eroded. 

Practically all this land is cleared and farmed. It is slightly sus- 
ceptible to erosion, but with contour tillage and similar practices, little 
serious damage need be expected. Though somewhat low in content 
of organic matter, the soil is moderately fertile. It is moderately to 
strongly acid, permeable and friable, and excellent in water-holding 
capacity. For the common crops of the area it is moderately to highly 
productive and responds well to lime and fertilizer. 


Transylvania silt loam.—Though this soil has developed from re- 
cent alluvium deposited in first bottoms in close association with Con- 
garee silt loam, it differs from the Congaree in having a darker and 
deeper surface soil and a little better developed profile. Having 
formed on slopes of 0 to 3 percent, the soil has slow external drainage. 
Internal drainage is medium. Most areas are along the larger streams, 
usually in the slightly higher stream-bottom positions. Tracts oc- 
cur along the Valley River near Andrews and along Peachtree Creek. 
Most areas have been cleared and are cultivated. The native vegeta- 
tion probably included several varieties of oak, poplar, hemlock, birch, 
cherry, sugar maple, buckeye, beech, cucumbertree, sourwood, gum, 
ash, and dogwood. 

The surface soil is dark-brown friable silt loam underlain by 
brownish-yellow or yellowish-brown silty clay to silty clay loam. The 
subsoil is compact but friable. A profile in a cultivated area has the 
following characteristics: 

0 to 12 inches, dark brownish-gray to dark-brown friable silt loam of 
medium-crumb structure, 

12 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow to yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam, 
compact in place and having a weak medium-nut structure. 


86 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown to yellow fine sandy loam to loose loamy 
sand, usually underlain by Hghter colored sand and gravel. 
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In this soil some variations occur in the color of the surface layer 
and in the depth of profile. In a few spots some stone and gravel 
may be present. Most variations are due to stratification and to more 
recent deposits on the surface. Included with this soil are a few small 
strips of Congaree silt loam and fine sandy loam. ; 

Much of Transylvania silt loam is cleared, and approximately 55 
percent is being used for cultivated crops. It is estimated that nearly 
90 percent is in open pasture and 25 pee in forest. The soil is 
well adapted to corn, soybeans, small grain, legumes for hay and 
similar crops, but the larger percentage is being used for corn (pl. 
4,A). It is moderately fertile, moderately to strongly acid, and 
responds well to applications of both lime and fertilizer. Being 
nearly level in relief and free of stones, it is easy to work and manage 
and can be used intensively for agriculture. 


Tusquitee loam, rolling phase—This soil has developed on col- 
luvial material transported by gravity or on local wash from higher 
surrounding slopes—usually from Ramsey or Porters soil materials. 
Slopes aa to 15 percent; external drainage is slow and internal 
drainage medium. Most areas are in the northern and eastern parts 
of the county, and representative bodies are south of Turkey Pen 
Hollow. Nearly all areas have been cleared and cultivated, but the 
native vegetation included post, white, black, and red oaks, hickory, 
maple, sourwood, yellow pine, mountain-laurel, and numerous bushes. 

The entire soil is permeable and friable and allows ready absorption 
and free percolation of water. The surface layer is grayish-brown 
to dark-brown friable loam. It is underlain by a yellowish-brown to 
light reddish-brown friable clay loam. Differences in structure, tex- 
ture, and color between the surface soil and subsoil are slight in 
many places, and in some areas it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. Locally, a few angular rock fragments are scattered over 
the surface and mixed with the soil. The loam to clay loam subsoil 
ranges from brown, yellowish brown or brownish yellow, to reddish 
brown. Nearly 200 acres are included that have formed on slopes of 
2 to 7 percent, although this type is described as having developed on 
slopes of 7 to 15 percent. The following description is of a profile in 
a forested area: 

Q to 2 inches, a covering of well-decomposed leafmold in which there is a 
large quantity of partly decomposed twigs and leaves. 

2 to 15 Inches, grayish-brown to brown friable loam of a weak medium- 
erumb structure; contains numerous roots. 

15 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown, brown, or reddish-brown friable clay 
loam having a moderate-nut structure. 

86 inches +, yellowish-brown to strong yellowish-brown friable clay loam, 

The principal crops are corn, potatoes, cabbage, sorgo, garden vege- 
tables, apples, and some tobacco. Very little fertilizer is used as a 
rule, except for tobacco and potatoes. Though the land occurs in 
small bodies, usually as narrow strips, it is very productive and impor- 
tant, especially on the smaller farms, The ait is moderately fertile 
and excellent in water-holding capacity, and its slopes are favorable for 
agricultural use. It responds well to lime and fertilizer and can be 
cultivated intensively. With reasonable care there should be little or 
no damage from erosion. Approximately 30 percent is used for cul- 
tivated crops, 5 percent is in idle cropland, and 15 percent is in open 
pasture. 
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Tusquitee stony loam, rolling phase—From the standpoint of 
acreage, this is the most important of the Tusquitee soils. It has the 
same mode of occurrence and drainage conditions as the rolling phase 
of Tusquitee loam and resembles that soil in profile characteristics. 
The surface soil is usually slightly darker, however, and there is con- 
siderable stone, 6 to 12 inches in diameter, on the surface and through- 
out the profile. In places, there are large boulders imbedded in the 
soil or on the surface. Slopes range from 7 to 15 percent. The content 
of stone varies, and there is considerable mica in those areas associated 
with Talladega soils. Most of the soil is associated with areas of the 
Ramsey, Porters, and Habersham soils and with some areas of the 
Ramsey-Talladega complex. The most extensive areas of this phase 
are along the highway from Topton to Rhodo, and along Hanging 
Dog Creek. 

Approximately 75 percent of this land has been cleared, and of this, 
about 40 percent is in cropland, 5 percent in idle cropland, and 25 
percent in open pasture, Corn, potatoes, apples, rye, small grain, 
and legumes are the most commonly grown crops. The organic- 
matter content is somewhat low, but the soil is productive and moder- 
ately fertile. It responds well to lime and fertilizer and especially 
well to additions of green manure. It is friable and Sarmieaule and 
has excellent water-holding capacity and favorable slope for agricul- 
tural use. There is enough stone on the surface, however, to inter- 
fere seriously with tillage. In places where it is too stony to use a 
plow or cultivator, corn and similar crops are dug-in and worked with 
hoes. The soil can be farmed intensively with little danger of damage 
by erosion. It is greatly improved if the stones can be removed from 
the surface. 


Tusquitee stony loam, undulating phase.—A less sloping surface 
(2 to 7 percent), a browner surface soil, considerable stone on the 
surface and throughout, a profile usually somewhat deeper and better 
developed, and somewhat slower external drainage distinguish this 
soil from the rolling phase of Tusquitee loam, a soil with which it is 
closely associated. The surface soil is brown to dark-brown friable 
stony loam underlain by yellowish-brown or brown friable stony 
loam, There may be considerable variation in the quantity and size 
of the stone on the surface. Areas developed in association with the 
Habersham soils are usually browner. The total acreage is small, 
and the largest area lies southeast of Unaka. Other bodies are south 
of Mount Carmel Church and south of McClellan. 

Most of this land has been cleared and is used for corn, potatoes, 
and vegetables. It is a moderately fertile, friable, and permeable soil, 
moderately to strongly acid, and has an excellent water-holding capac- 
ity. The response to lime, fertilizer, and green manure is excellent, 
and good yields can be expected under good management. The soil 
can is cultivated intensively without serious damage; its value is 
greatly increased if part of the stone is removed. 


Tusquitee stony loam, hilly phase.—This soil differs from Tus- 
quitee loam, rolling phase, chiefly in being more stony and in having 
stronger slopes (15 to 30 percent). In general, the surface soil is 
browner, ranging from brown to dark brown. The subsoil consists 
of yellowish-brown to light reddish-brown friable clay loam. Exter- 
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nal and internal drainage are medium. The soil occurs in a number 
of small areas throughout the eastern and northern parts of the 
county. Some of the larger areas lie southwest of Topton, along 
Hanging Dog Creek, and in the vicinity of Bailing Springs Church. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops because of its steep slope 
and stoniness. Probably not more than 20 percent has been cleared, 
and only about half of this is used for crops, principally potatoes and 
corn and some for apple orchards. About 10 percent is in pasture. 
With careful management moderate to good lechaty can be produced. 
The principal forest growth on the rest of the land is oak, dead 
chestnut, maple, poplar, buckeye, and walnut. The soil is friable and 
permeable and moderately well supplied with organic matter and 
mineral nutrients. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. If it is 
necessary to cultivate this land, as many stones as Serta should be 
removed, and contour tillage and strip cropping should be followed 
to prevent damage by erosion. Rotations containing sod-forming 
crops from two-thirds to three-fourths of each period are advisable. 


Warne silt loam.—Developed from alluvial material on slopes of 0 
to 3 percent in low terrace positions, this soil hase very slow internal 
and external drainage. It occurs in association with Altavista and 
Congaree soils. Nearly all areas have been cleared, but the native 
vometetion was probably hardwoods, including several species of oak, 
and basswood, poplar, hemlock, birch, cherry, maple, beech, cucumber- 
tree, sourwood, and dogwood. The soil is usually found in small 
areas and is not extensive. The larger areas are in the vicinity of 
Andrews and north of Peachtree. 

The surface soil is gray to grayish-brown friable silt loam underlain 
by grayish-yellow grading to steel-gray plastic and sticky clay. The 
color of the surface layer varies somewhat and so does the densit: 
and compactness of the subsoil. The soil is free of stone and gravel, 
and except in the lower subsoil, moderately permeable to plant roots, 
moisture, and air. It is moderately fertile and moderately to strongly 
acid, but has poor internal drainage. 

The following is a profile description in a cultivated area: 

0 to 9 inches, gray or grayish-brown fairly heavy friable silt loam of moderate 
medium-crumb structure. 

9 to 80 inches, grayish-yellow or yellowish-gray stiff but brittle clay; mod- 
erately plastic and sticky but easily crumbled when dry. 

30 to 45 inches, steel-gray mottled with yellow and rust-brown tough 
plastic sticky silty clay, hard when dry; material of this layer is almost 
impervious to air and water. 

Most areas of this land are used for corn, soybeans, hay, and pasture. 
The better drained areas are used primarily for the cultivated crops 
and the more poorly drained ones are generally used for hay and 
pasture. Artificial drainage would improve the productivity and 
workability of this soil and broaden its range of use. Where so 
improved it responds well to lime and fertilizer and can be farmed 
intensively. 

Wehadkee silt loam.—In association with the Congaree and Che- 
wacla soils, this alluvial soil has developed in the more poorly drained 
first-bottom areas on slopes of 0 to 3 percent. Surface drainage is 
very slow to slow, and subsoil drainage is very slow. In places the 
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water table may be only 12 to 18 inches below the surface. The native 
vegetation includes hemlock, alder, silver maple, birch, willow, beech, 
and an undergrowth of bulrush and mixed grasses. The soil usually 
occurs in narrow strips along the streams; areas are north of Martin 
Creek School and southwest of Tomotla. 

The color of the surface soil varies considerably, the range being 
from grayish brown to nearly black. The light-gray heavy silty clay 
subsoil is often mottled with rust brown. Variations in the subsoil 
are usually due to stratification of the alluvial deposits and to varia- 
tion in the depth to water table. Along some of the small drainage- 
ways the soil has been covered with a thin layer of reddish soil mate- 
rial washed from adjacent hilly lands. In places where the streams 
have originated in micaceous soil areas, the soil may contain a con- 
siderable quantity of finely divided mica flakes. 

A profile description in a cultivated area shows the following 
features: 

0 to 15 inches, dark-gray to grayish-brown silt loam; friable when moist 
but slightly plastic and sticky when wet; moderate-crumb structure. 
15 to 30 inches, light-gray mottled with rust-brown heavy silty clay; plastic 


and sticky when wet, hard when dry. 
30 inches +, stratified sand, gravel, and clay material, usually saturated 


with water. 

Included with this soil because of their limited extent are a few 
areas of Chewacla silt loam. The included areas have developed in 
close association with this soil, and management for them is similar. 

Most of Wehadkee silt loam is used for pasture (pl. 4, B) or allowed 
to grow up to water-loving plants that are occasionally pastured. 
Pastures can be improved by the addition of lime and fertilizer. Areas 
that can be drained are productive and well suited to corn, but it is 
very difficult to establish drainage adequate for tillage. This soil is 
moderately high in organic-matter content and moderate in fertility. 
It is friable and permeable if well drained by artificial means, 


Worsham loam.—This soil has formed chiefly from colluvial and 
alluvial parent material, although in places the parent material is 
residual. Tt occurs in lower positions near streams and is usually asso- 
ciated with soils of the upland group. Occupying slightly depressed 
positions or locations that may receive some seepage water, it has slow 
to medium surface and very slow internal drainage. Slopes range 
from nearly level to 15 percent. The areas are mainly in the vicinity 
of Martin Creek School, near Valleytown, and northwest of Fairview 
Church. Maple, oak, shortleaf pine, and an undergrowth of willow 
and sycamore are included in the natural vegetation. 

The surface soil is gray to yellowish-gray friable loam, and under- 
lying it is a yellow to brownish-yellow rather heavy but brittle silty 
clay. Considerable variation occurs in the thickness of the various 
layers and in the density of the clay subsoil. The soil is usually free 
of stone, but in some places there are a few quartz fragments on the 
surface, and in others there is a thin layer of white angular quartz 
fragments at varying depths. Some variation is caused by the parent 
material from which this soil is formed, because it is at least partly of 
colluvial origin. Approximately 25 acres of this soil has a slope 
range of 0 to 8 percent and about 50 acres has a slope range of 7 to 15 
percent. Because of their limited extent, these were not differen- 
tiated. They differ only in surface relief. 
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The following is a profile description of Worsham loam in a culti- 
vated field : 


0 to 10 inches, gray to brownish-gray friable loam having a moderate-crumb 
structure and containing considerable organic matter. 

10 to 25 Inches, yellow or brownish-yellow rather heavy but brittle silty clay; 
friable when moist, moderately plastie and sticky when wet, and hard 
when dry. 

25 to 40 inches +, mottled yellow and gray clay; moderately plastic and 
sticky. 

Corn, wheat, rye, soybeans, hay, and pasture are the most common 
crops. Approximately 20 percent of the Jand is used for crops; 10 per- 
cent is idle cropland, and 80 percent isin open pasture. Poor drainage 
is the most serious hazard to crop production. The soil is moderately 
fertile, contains considerable organic matter, is not susceptible to 
erosion—except on the stronger slopes—and is easy to work when 
drained. It is moderately to strongly acid. Good response to lime 
and fertilizer can be expected. 


SOIL USE, MANAGEMENT, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


The major use, management * requirements, and productivity of the 
soils as they relate to the agriculture of the county are here considered 
together in order that their interrelations may be more readily under- 
stood. The soils are divided into five land classes on the basis of 
suitability for agricultural use, and the soils in each class are then 
subdivided into groups according to similarities in management re- 
quirements. Soil management practices are described in detail for 
each management group, and the relation between water control on the 
land and soil management is discussed. Productivity is indicated by 
estimated average haat of the principal crops for two levels of man- 
agement—that followed by the majority of farmers and that con- 
sidered the best that could he feasibly followed. 


SOIL USE AND MANAGEMENT? 


The five classes into which the soils of the county have been grouped 
are, in the order of decreasing suitability for use in the present agri- 
culture, the First-, Second-, Third-, Fourth-, and Fifth-class soils. 

The physical suitability or desirability of an individual soil for 
agricultural use is determined by its characteristics. Of the many 
contributing characteristics, productivity, workability, and conserv- 
ability are the three most important. ‘The ideal soil is one that is 
very productive for a large number of important crops, easily worked, 
and capable of being conserved with minimum effort. All the soils 
of this county fall short of this ideal in widely varying degrees. For 
example, a soil may be highly productive and easily conserved, but 
short of the ideal because it is ditkeult to work. 

The relative physical suitability of the soils for agricultural use 
was determined on the basis of the experience of farmers, extension 
workers, experiment station personnel, teachers of vocational agri- 


® Soll management refers to selection and rotation of crops; application of soil amend- 
ments, as Nme, manure, crop residues, and commercial fertilizer; tillage methods; engi- 
neering measures for water control on the land ; and similar practices. 

® Suggestions for the use and management of the solls of Cherokee County are a _contribu- 
tion from the Department of Agronomy, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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culture, and others who work with the soil. For example, a farmer 
knows that some soils on his farm are more desirable than others, 
and his information, with that from others, allows comparisons of 
soil characteristics within farms and among farms. By these com- 
parisons the soils have been ranked in the order of suitability for 
the agriculture of the area under present conditions. When informa- 
tion based on experience with the soil was lacking, the soil was 
ranked by comparisons with other soils of similar characteristics for 
which information was available. Because livestock raising is an 
important project on many farms, the suitability of the soils for 
pasture was considered in determining their rank. 

In the following pages the five land classes are separately discussed. 
Each discussion is followed by a table in which the soils are listed in 
management groups according to their similarities in management 
requirements. For each soil percentage figures show the estimated 
total area in crops, idle cropland, open pasture, and forest. Separate 
discussions of the management groups follow each table. In these 
are presented the common characteristics, present use and manage- 
ment, and management requirements for each group. 

Crop adaptations and suggested rotations for the soils are listed 
according to management groups in table 9. Fertilizer requirements 
for crops and crop rotations also are given by management groups, 
with dates of suggested application. Fertilizer requirements for each 
rotation are based on the particular needs of the crop and the nutrient 
deficiencies of the soil type for that crop. The requirements are not 
necessarily intended for absolutely rigid application, because varia- 
tions will occur within the soil type, owing to degree of erosion, pre- 
vious treatment, and type of rotation followed. 


FIRST-CLASS SOILS 


The First-class soils are very good to excellent for agriculture. 
Though somewhat different in their characteristics, they are relativel 
similar in chemical properties and in suitability for farming. Each 
is moderately well supplied with plant nutrients and has fairly high 
natural productivity, as compared with other soils of the county. 
Even the most fertile, however, is responsive to additions of certain 
amendments for some crops. All are well drained, but their physical 
characteristics are such that they tend to insure a rather even and 

enerally adequate supply of moisture for plant growth. Good tilth 
is easily maintained, and tillage can be done satisfactorily in a com- 
paratively wide range of moisture conditions. 

The soils are moderately well supplied with organic matter and 
are permeable to air, moisture, and roots. None has any adverse con- 
dition or property, as stoniness or unfavorable relief, and in each the 

roblem of conserving fertility and soi] material is relatively simple. 
With special management practices, each is capable of sustaining in- 
tensive use. About 54 percent of the total extent of First-class soils 
is in crops, 5 percent in idle cropland, 20 percent in open pasture, and 
21 percent in woodland. 
he First-class soils, listed by management groups, and the esti- 
mated percentage of each soil used for crops, idle cropland, open pas- 
ture, and forest in 1940, are given in table 4. 
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TABLE 4.—Estimated percentage of First-class soils in crops, idle cropland, open 
pusture, and forest, by management groups,-in Cherokee County, N. C., 1940 


Idle Open 
cropland | pasture 


Group 1-A: Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
ongaree fine sandy loam 
Congaree silt loam 
Transylvanis silt loam. _._ 
Group 1-B: 
Altavista silt loam, level dark-colored phase... 2 
Hiwassee clay loam, eroded undulating phase...........--- 
Hiwassee loam: 


Management group and soil Crops Forest 


ee 
AAS CANS AD COS 


ting 
Masada loam, und: 
State silt loam. _.-_---_----..------ 
Tate silt loam: 


S8R S888 SS HS 
S88 SRRS SS SEs 
SS& B885 oS RRS 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 1-4 


The soils of management group 1-A are of alluvial origin. The 
Congares soils occupy the lower first bottoms. The Transylvania 
occurs in somewhat higher positions and is differentiated from the 
Congaree by darker color and a somewhat better developed profile. 
The surface and subsoil layers of both are friable and open, but they 
retain sufficient moisture for the production of any of the common 
crops that can be grown in the area. They are moderately fertile, 
respond well to treatment, and are not subject to severe losses of plant 
nutrients by leaching. Because they occupy favorable positions and 
are easily tilled and conserved, they can be farmed intensively. 
Though the acreage is limited, a large quantity of the corn, truck crops, 
and other row crops can be produced. 

No special tillage practices are required for the soils of group 1—A. 
They may be worked relatively soon following rain with Tittle or no 
danger of puddling. Lighter implements can be used, and deep 
plowing is not necessary. The land is generally broken late in winter 
or early in spring. 

Corn, small grains, truck crops, lespedeza, red clover, and soybeans 
are well suited to these soils, but no particular crop rotation is in 
general use. If it is necessary to grow the bulk of the farm grains 
on these soils, corn can be planted each year, but crimson clover or 
rye should be sown as winter or intercrop cover to maintain the content 
of organic matter. Beans, potatoes, cabbage, or similar crops of high 
acre value should be followed by small grain, hay, or clover in order 
to get the full benefit from the residual fertilizer. Where lime is 
applied in quantities sufficient to grow legumes, potatoes should not 
be grown. Limestone may be added for the corn or truck crops. All 
crops respond well to fertilizer, but applications should be arranged 
so that most of the nitrogen is applied to corn, beans, cabbage, and 
small-grain crops, and little or none to the hay. 

Erosion is not a hazard, but stream channels should be kept open to 
reduce the danger of flood. Surface drainage is slow to very slow, 
and internal drainage medium. Special crop adaptations and recom- 
acer crop rotations and soil amendments are given in tables 9 
and 10. 
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MANAGEMENT GROUP 1-B 


The soils of management group 1-B occur on stream terraces and 
colluvial slopes. They are similar in most profile characteristics, but 
differ somewhat in surface color and texture. Al] have developed on 
slopes of less than 15 percent. They have a well-drained permeable 
profile practically free of stones, and damage by erosion has been 
moderate to light. 

Most of the land in this pieuy is used for crops or pasture. The 
percentage in forest is relatively small. Corn, small grain, truck 
crops, alfalfa, lespedeza, peas, soybeans, tobacco, and potatoes are 
commonly grown. Rotations are not generally practiced. Crops are 
sometimes rotated, but frequently the same crop is grown 2 to 5 years 
in succession. Truck crops, corn, and tobacco normally receive the 
bulk of fertilizer. Very little is applied to small grains and, as a 
rule, pasture and hay receive relatively light applications of phosphate 
and potash. 

Because of favorable physical properties, the soils are well suited 
to intensive row cropping. Contour tillage is advisable to prevent 
damage by erosion, and crop yields may be increased by additions of 
organic matter. The fertilizer and lime requirements of the soils of 
this group are similar, and each responds well to treatment. Corn, 
pia eaene: and truck crops should receive the bulk of the nitrogen 
as a side dressing, but mineral nutrients should be well distributed 
throughout each rotation period. Manure, when available, is usually 
more economically used on upland soils, but it would be very beneficial 
to corn, tobacco, or alfalfa. 

Special crop adaptations and suggested rotations for soils of this 
group are shown in table 9, and the quantity and analysis of fertilizer 
needed for the various crops within each rotation and the suggested 
time of application in table 10. 

The general recommendations given for group 1-B will be modi- 
fied by previous treatment, the condition of the soil, or similar factors. 
In choosing a rotation, for example, one should keep in mind the 
needs of the farm and the farm operator as well as the soil. The type 
of rotation used on a particular farm and the treatment given each 
crop may be modified by several agronomic problems. Potatoes 
usually should not be grown in the same rotation with alfalfa, because 
alfalfa has a high lime requirement and soil-borne diseases are en- 
couraged by a nearly neutral soil. Cabbage, as a rule, should not 
follow a sod crop, because of wireworm hazard. Care must be exer- 
eised in the production of tobacco, If the nitrogen content of the 
soil is too high, there is danger of lowering the quality of the crop. 

Some of the suggested rotations are: (1) Cabbage or potatoes, small 
grain, and red clover; (2) corn followed by crimson lover: and (3) 
tobacco, followed by orcliard grass for 3 years. Other rotations are 
suggested in table 9, and many other satisfactory rotations could 
be devised, 

Contour tillage is suggested for these soils, but no other special 
practices are necessary in their management. Terraces might be 
used to advantage on some of the slopes. All these soils are easily 
plowed and cultivated and can be worked under a relatively wide 
range of moisture conditions with light to moderately heavy imple- 
ments, At present they are being used intensively, and they produce 
a large percentage of the grain crops grown in the county. 
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SECOND-CLASS SOILS 


Certain soils have been considered Second class because of relief, 
degree of erosion, poor drainage, or stony or gravelly condition of 
the surface soil. Bach soil is moderately deficient in one or more 
of these factors, and their detrimental effect upon the physical suit- 
ability of the soil for agricultural use is greater than it is for any of 
the First-class soils, but less than for any of the Third-class soils. In 

eneral, the soils are good to very good for pasture and fair to good 
tor cropland. Within a limited range, they differ in productivity, 
workability, and conservability. 

Tt is estimated that approximately 39 percent of the Second-class 
soils is used for crop production, 7 percent is idle cropland, 27 percent. 
is used for open pasture, and 27 percent is in forest. Much of the 
forest land is suitable for clearing, and more of the open pasture 
could be used fof cropland. 

Second-class soils are listed by management groups in table 5, and 
the estimated percentage of each soil in crops, adie cropland, open 
pasture, and forest in 1940 is given. 


TAuLe 5.—Eatinrated percentage of Second-class avila in crops, idle cropland, open 
pasture, and forcat, by management groups, in Cherokee County, N. C., 1940 


Idle Open 
Management group and soil Crops cropland | pasture Forest 
Group 2-A: Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Altavista silt loam, undulating phase. ._.-.---..-----.----- 80 0 20 0 
Chewacla gravelly loam. 30 5 40 25 
Chewacla silt loam.__. 45 5 25 25 
Chewacla-Tate silt loam: co) 5 25 30 
20 5 30 45 
2 10 25 45 
26 10 35 30 
40 10 25 25 
40 § 30 25 
Group 2-0: 
iwassee gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling phaso_-.-...... 60 10 40 0 
Masada gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling pl ls 2 50 10 40 tt) 
Group 2D: 
Altavista silt loam, rolling phase. ...-.------ 25 10 25 40 
Habersham fine sandy loam, rolling phase... 2 10 30 40 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2-A 


Management group 2-A includes the rather poorly drained soils of 
the first-bottom areas and low terraces. The Chewacla soils and the 
Chewacla-Tate complex are subject to flooding, especially during 
heavy rains, but the Altavista soil is seldom covered by floodwater. 
Of the four soils in this group, the complex of Chewacla-Tate silt 
loams is the most extensive. Altavista silt loam, undulating phase, is 
almost a First-class soil, but some evidence of imperfect drainage may 
be noted in the lower subsoil. 

Most of the soils of group 2-A occur in small rather scattered areas 
throughout the county, but they are important to the individual farms 
because of their relatively high fertility, ease of cultivation, and ease 
of conservation. Surface drainage is usually rather slow and subsoil 
drainage is slow. 

No special tillage practices are necessary for these soils, but reason- 
able effort should be made to avoid tilling when the soil is too wet or 
too dry. Light to moderately heavy farm implements and work ani- 
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mals are sufficient. The land is usually broken late in winter or early 
in spring. Cultivated areas are drained by open ditches in many 
places but where the water table is sufficiently low, tile drainage would 
probably be more satisfactory. Drainage channels should be kept 
open. Jt is estimated that approximately 75 percent of these soils 
has been cleared and used for crops and pasture. As a general prac- 
tice, little or no fertilizer is applied; except to corn or truck crops. 

The Altavista and Chewacla soils are well suited to the roduction 
of corn, small grain, truck crops, lespedeza, red clover, soybeans, and 
potatoes. Such rotations as (1) corn, lespedeza or soybeans; (2) 
corn, crimson clover, potatoes; or (3) continuous hay; and (4) con- 
tinuous pasture, are particularly suitable. 

The members of group 2-A are moderately fertile, moderately to 
strongly acid, and friable and permeable to both water and air. Fol- 
lowing satisfactory drainage, good to excellent results can be expected 
from applications of lime and fertilizer. Table 9 gives special crop 
- adaptations and eee rotations for the soils of this group, and 

table 10 a ania ertilizer requirements for each crop within each 
rotation and suggested dates of application. The soils should be tested 
regularly for lime and fertilizer requirements so that the most effi- 
cient use may be made of applications. Tests often show a potash 
deficiency in the soils of this group, especially where legume hay is 
being produced. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2-B 


The Masada and State soils of management group 2-B have formed 
on terraces, the Tusquitee on colluvial slopes, and the Habersham 
on the uplands. Though differing in origin, all four have similar 
profile characteristics and management requirements. Each js devel- 
oped on slopes under good surface and internal drainage conditions. 
The soils are friable and permeable. The considerable quantity of 

ravel or stones on the surface and throughout the profile usually 
interferes with but does not prevent tillage. Approximately 60 
percent of the total extent of soils in this group has been cleared. 
About half the cleared land is used for pasture and the rest for crops. 

Corn, small grain, hay, pasture, and lespedeza are suited to the soils 
of this group. Some truck crops are produced. Though most farmers 
alternate crops to a certain extent, the same row crop is often grown 
on a field year after year. Small grain usually follows corn, which is 
in turn follewed by hay or pasture, but rotations are not generally 
practiced. Contour tillage and strip cropping are udvised to prevent 
damage by erosion. If it is practical, the removal of stone and gravel 
will greatly increase the value of the land and make cultivation easier. 

The soils of this group can be plowed by ordinary farm implements 
early in spring or late in fall. Some rovision is required to prevent 
stones from damaging implements and crops, but no other special till- 
age practices are necessary. The soils can be cropped intensively in 
suitable rotations, but care should be exercised to maintain their 
fertility level and organic-matter content. They should be used for 
hay and pasture as much as possible. Such rotations as (1) cabbage 
or potatoes, small ia and red clover; (2) corn, small grains, 
lespedeza, and lespedeza; and (3) continuous hay, are satisfactory. 

The soils respond well to applications of lime and fertilizer, and 
good yields may be expected. In general, nitrogen should be applied 
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to corn and smal] grains as a top dressing. The mineral fertilizer 
should be supplied to all crops. Manure 1s beneficial, especially to 
corn, and ps under green manure adds greatly to the produc- 
tivity of the soils of this group. Fertilizer requirements vary with 
the rotation as well as mitt the condition of the soil. For estimated 
fertilizer pr ee and suggested dates of application table 10 
should be referred to. For information on special crop adaptations 
and rotations see table 9. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2-0 


Only two soils, Masada gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling phase, 
and Hiwassee gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling phase, are included 
in management group 2-C, and neither is extensive within the county. 
Though somewhat similar in profile characteristics and management 
requirements, they differ considerably from other soils belonging to 
the Second land class. 

Each is well suited to the production of corn, small grains, and 
mixed hay. Truck, alfalfa, lespedeza, and like crops will do well, 
but they are somewhat difficult to harvest because the soils are gravelly. 
Satisfactory rotations are: (1) Corn, small grains, and lespedeza 2 
years; (2) beans or corn, mixed hay 2 years, and pasture 2 years; and 
(3) continuous hay. On less gravelly areas, truck crops, alfalfa, and 
tobacco could well be included in the rotations. 

Both soils are somewhat low in organic-matter content. Fertilizer 
is generally used on corn and occasionally on hay. When available, 
manure is Tencficial, especially for corn, and both the tilth and pro- 
ductive capacity of these soils are greatly improved by additions of 
green manure. Owing to the fine-textured surface layer, tillage oper- 
ations must be carried on within a relatively narrow moisture range, 
and care must be exercised to prevent further damage by erosion. In 
customary tillage practices, the land is broken in spring, and the 
rows or furrows are run the most convenient way. 

Table 9 gives crop adaptations and rotations for these soils; fer- 
tilizer requirements for each crop within a rotation will be found in 
table 10, together with suggested dates of application. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 2—-D 


The soils of management group 2-D vary considerably in origin 
but have similar profile characteristics. The Altavista, developed in 
low-terrace positions, has somewhat slow internal drainage but is 
otherwise similar to the First-class soils. The Habersham is developed 
in the intermountain uplands and characteristically has a friable, 
permeable, and well-drained profile. 

Though the bodies are not extensive, the soils are important in the 
agriculture of some local areas. It is estimated that 40 percent of these 
soils is in forest, 25 pone in cultivated crops, and 27 percent in 
pasture. They are well suited to the production of corn, small grains, 
truck crops, lespedeza, alfalfa, clover, soybeans, potatoes, sweetpota- 
toes, and tobacco. They are friable, permeable, and moderately fer- 
tile, but somewhat subject to erosion. Some care must be exercised 
to prevent damage by erosion and to maintain the organic-matter 
content. Suggested rotations include: (1) Cabbage or potatoes, small 
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grains, and red clover; (2) corn, and lespedeza or soybeans; and (38) 
corn, tobacco, and mixed hay 2 years. 

The fields are usually plowed early in spring, and tillage operations 
can be carried on within a relatively wide moisture range. The soils 
respond well to applications of lime and fertilizer and under proper 
management, moderate to good yields can be expected. In a livestock 
system of farming where legume hay is important, liberal applications 
of lime will be necessary. Under such a system, therefore, potatoes 

robably should not be included. Most nitrogen applications should 
e made to the corn, small grains, and truck crops. 


THIRD-CLASS SOILS 


Third-class soils are of moderately low value for agricultural use. 
Under normal conditions and with'good management practices, they 
are moderately to very productive. Usually they are well suited to the 
production of grass au hay and should be kept in a sod-forming crop 
from one-half to two-thirds of each rotation period. 

A number of variations may be noted among the soils of this class, 
but they have generally similar characteristics. Among the limitin 
or undesirable features are strong slopes, low plant-nutrient aad 
organic-matter content, unfavorable texture, structure, or consistence, 
eroded condition, or inadequate natural drainage. Approximately 
18 percent of the soils of this group is in crops, 12 percent in idle 
cropland, 30 percent in open pasture, and 40 percent in forest. 

hird-class soils are listed by management groups in table 6, and 
the estimated percentage of each soil in crops, idle cropland, open 
pasture, and forest in 1940 is given. 


Taste 6.—Lstimated percentage of Third-clase soils in crops, idle cropland, open 
pasture, and forest, by management groups, in Cherokee County, N. 0., 1940 


Management group and soll Crops eannd Piet Forest 


Group 3-A: Percent Percent shia Percent 


Buncombe loamy fine sand 20 20 

Warne silt loam 20 10 50 20 

Worsham loam 20 10 30 40 
Group 3-B: 

‘annin clay loam, eroded rolling phase. 40 2 40 0 
Habersham loam, ed 35 py 40 0 
Talladega shaly elay loam, 1 35 25 40 9 

Group aC: 

abersham fins sandy loam, hilly phase 5 0 15 80 
Hiwassee loam, hilly 5 Q 16 80 
Masada gravelly Joam, hilly phase 5 0 18 80 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8-A 


Buncombe loamy fine sand, the most extensive soil of management 
group 3-A, is found on the first bottoms along the larger streams. It 
is characterized by its coarse texture and very permeable profile. The 
Warne soil has developed on low terraces, and the Worsham on collu- 
vial slopes, but often with some residual infiuerice. In general, these 
soils have somewhat similar management requirements, though their 
profile characteristics are different. The Warne and Worsham soils 
need surface and subsoil drainage. The Buncombe soil is low in or- 

anic-matter content and aah and because of its excessive 
rainage, is often somewhat droughty. 
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Corn, truck crops, small grains, hay, and pasture are suited to the 
soils of group 3-A, which respond well to lime and fertilizer, especially 
when ming is adequate. Moderate to good yields can be ex- 
pected. The Buncombe soil responds especially well to additions of 
organic matter, which decreases droughtiness and increases adage h 
Such rotations as (1) corn followed by crimson clover; (2) corn fol- 
lowed by lespedeza or soybeans; (3) corn, small grains, and lespedeza 
for 2 years; and (4) continuous pasture would be well suited to these 
soils. Special crop adaptations and suggested rotations for the soils 
of this group are given in table 9. 

Table 10 indicates fertilizer requirements for each crop within the 
various rotations and gives suggested dates for planting and fertilizer 
applications. Somewhat heavier oa of nitrogen are sug- 
gested for corn, truck crops, and small grains. : 

No special tillage pea are required for these soils. They can 
be plowed late in fall or early in spring and require only light to 
edit farm implements. The soils can be worked within a rela- 
tively wide moisture range, and good tilth can be maintained easily. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8-B 


Soils of management group 3-B are similar in a phy ie characteris- 
tics but differ in color and patent material. The Fannin and Talladega 
soils are developed over mica gneiss and schist on slopes of 7 to 15 
percent. The Fannin soil has a much better developed B horizon than 
the Talladega, which has considerable shale on the surface and through- 
out the profile. The Habersham soil has developed over siliceous rock 
on slopes of 7 to 15 percent and has only a moderately developed B 
horizon. Each of these soils is friable and permeable. ey have low 
to moderate fertility but respond well to treatment. The water-hold- 
ing capacity is good, but each is somewhat susceptible to accelerated 
erosion. 

All areas of these soils have been cleared and used for agricultural 
purposes at some time. It is estimated that approximately 35 percent 
of the land in group 3-B is in crops, 25 percent in idle cropland, and 
40 percent in open pasture. Corn, small grain, alfalfa, lesdepeza, to- 
bacco, mixed hay, and pasture are well suited to the soils. Clean- 
cultivated crops should not be planted more than half of each rotation 
period. Contour cultivation, strip cropping, and similar practices 
should be followed to prevent damage by erosion. Suitable rotations 
include: (1) Corn, small grain, and alfalfa 4 years; (2) tobacco fol- 
lowed by orchard grass 3 years; (3) peas or beans, corn, small grains, 
and lespedeza 2 years; (4) continuous hay. (See table 9.) 

Fertilizer requirements for individual crops within each rotation 
and suggested dates of application are given in table 10. Applica- 
tions heavier than those suggested may be applied on the more severely 
eroded areas or when higher crop yields are desired. Corn and small 
grains should receive most of the nitrogen fertilizer; the mineral nu- 
trients should be distributed throughout the rotation. The best qual- 
ity of tobacco is usually grown on the poorer areas when the nitrogen 
level is not high. The soils should be tested regularly for lime and 
fertilizer requirements, especially if alfalfa or other legumes are to be 
produced. 
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The moisture range in which these soils can be tilled is rather 
narrow, especially on the Fannin and Talladega, because of the fine 
surface texture. If plowed when too wet, the soils tend to puddle, 
bake, and form clods; if plowed too dry, tillage is difficult, as the soil 
tends to break into large pieces. Land is generally broken in spring 
and prepared soon after for corn, tobacco, and Tike crops. Small 
grains and hay crops often can be disked in. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 3-0 


Of the three soils in management group 3-C, Habersham fine sandy 
Joam, hilly phase, is the most extensive. It usually occurs in the inter- 
mountain areas where it has developed over siliceous rock. Hiwassee 
and Masada soils have developed on the high terrace positions. These 
soils all have somewhat similar physical characteristics and manage- 
ment requirements but differ to some extent in texture and color. 
They are friable, permeable, low to moderate in fertility, and respond 
well to treatment. 

Only a small acreage (about 20 percent) has been cleared and most 
of this is used for pasture. Because of the hilly relief and suscepti- 
bility to erosion, most areas should not be cleared, If cleared, they 
should remain in sod-forming crops from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of each rotation period. Contour tillage, strip cropping, and similar 
practices should fe followed to prevent erosion. 

Small grains, lespedeza, tobacco, mixed hay, pasture, and potatoes 
are the crops more suitable to the soils of this group. Under culti- 
vation, rotations such as the following will be satisfactory: (1) Cab- 
bage or potatoes, mixed hay 2 years, and pasture 2 years; (2) peas 
or beans, corn, small grain, and lespedeza 2 years; (3) tobacco fol- 
lowed by orchard grass 8 years; (4) continuous hay or pasture. (See 
table 9.) 

For the most efficient use of these soils it is essential to maintain a 
good cover and the fertility level. Table 10 indicates the fertilizer 
requirements of the individual crops within each rotation and sug- 
gested dates for planting and applying fertilizer. Most of the nitroge- 
nous fertilizer should be added to the small grain or truck crops as 
top dressing, and the mineral fertilizer should be distributed through- 
out the rotation period. Experience may prove the addition of more 
potash desirable, especially to the tobacco and potato crops after the 
land has produced a few crops of legume hay. Considerable power 
is required to till the soils of this group, and the moisture range for 
tillage is relatively narrow. Care must be exercised in tillage opera- 
tions to maintain soil structure. 


FOURTH-CLASS SOILS 


Fourth-class soils are poorly suited to crops requiring tillage because 
of unfavorable physical characteristics, but they are at least: moder- 
ately productive of pasture. Most of the soils of this group have hilly 
surface relief and considerable stone on the surface and throughout 
the profile. As a result of one or more unfavorable features each of 
the soils is difficult to cultivate or to conserve, or both. On the other 
hand, each soil is sufficiently fertile and retentive of moisture to 
maintain a moderately good to very good cover of pasture plants. 
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Though these soils are not well suited to cultivation a considerable 
acreage is used for cropland, and because this cannot be avoided 
on farms that do not have enough land of the better classes, farmers 
must exercise greater care in their management. Where adequate 
areas of fair to good cropland (First-class or Second-class soils) are 
available, most of the soils in the Fourth class are used for pasture or 
forest. Of the Fourth-class soils, nearly 48 percent is in forest, 27 per- 
cent in open pasture, 15 percent in idle cropland, and 10 percent in 
cropland. 

The Fourth-class soils are listed by management groups in table 7, 
and the estimated percentage of each soil used in 1940 for crops, idle 
cropland, open pasture, and forest is given. In tables 9 and 10 rota- 
tions and soil amendments are recommended. 


TaBLE 7.—Estimated percentage of Fourth-class soils in crops, idle cropland, 
open pasture, and forest, by management groups, in Cherokee County, N. C., 
1940 


Management group and soil Crops apna cone Forest 


Group +a: Percent | Percent | Pereent | Percent 
‘annin loam, hilly phase. 5 


Jenne = Q 0 5 05 

Porters loam, steep phase. . -- 5 0 15 80 

a Talladega silt loam, hilly phase... 0 0 3 7 
rou) 

Fannin clay loam, eroded hilly phase... 10 20 20 50 

hilly phase 15 30 50 5 

30 20 50 0 

18 25 @ 0 

30 20 50 0 

y == a 30 20 50 9 

‘Talladega-Habersham stony loams, eroded hilly phases___.. 2 30 50 0 

cro talladen® shaly clay loam, eroded hilly phase...-....-.0--- 20 30 40 10 
row . 

Wannin stony loam, hilly phase__....--_..----.----..----.- 0 0 8 95 

Habersham stony fine sand loam, hilly phase. ........-.-. 0 0 3 7 

Ramsey stony loam, hilly phase......-.... J 0 0 ) 100 

Stony colluvium (Ramsey soll material)..-......- a 0 0) 100 

\ega- Habersham stony loams, hilly phases__ Q 0 2 3) 

Tusquitee stony loam, hilly phase...............- 10 0 10 80 
Group +E: 

‘annin clay loam, severely eroded ro! hase...---.-2... & 35 60 0 

Habersham clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase_..___..- 5 40 45 10 

G Habersham stony clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase... 5 35 tii) o 
Trou} % 

Wehadkeo SIG NORM. 25 a2 ee sos sever enesocsweesesee<- cue 30 0 40 20 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4—A 


The soils of management group 4-A occur in both the mountain 
and intermountain uplands. ess than 5 percent of their total area 
has been cleared and cultivated. Included are Fannin loam, hilly 
phase, Porters loam, steep phase, and Talladega silt loam, hilly phase, 
each having a friable profile and moderate to good water-holding ca- 
pacity but relatively low fertility and low organic-matter content. 

Because of their steep slopes and susceptibility to erosion, these soils 
should not be cleared. If cleared through necessity, cultivated crops 
should not be planted more than one-third to one-fourth of each rota- 
tion period and contour tillage, strip cropping, or similar soil-con- 
serving practices should be followed to prevent serious erosion. With 
careful management, moderate to good pasture and hay yields can be 
expected. 
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Cleared areas are suited to the production of small grains, mixed 
hay, lespedeza, and pasture. Suggested rotations (see table 9) in- 
clude: (1) Cabbage or potatoes, mixed hay 2 years, and pasture 2 
years; (2) continuous hay or continuous pasture; (3) small grain 
followed by lespedeza 3 years. 

Fertilizer requirements for each crop within a rotation and sug- 
gestions for maintaining the fertility of these soils are given in table 
10. The usevf lime and complete fertilizer is essential if good yields 
are to be maintained. Small grains, truck crops, and corn will re- 
spond to relatively heavy applications of nitrogen. 

No special tillage practices are used. The land is generally plowed 
in spring and rows are run on the contour. Hillside plows are neces- 
sary for breaking the land, and considerable hand labor is required 
for cultivation. Fannin loam, hilly phase, and Talladega silt loam, 
hilly phase, are especially susceptible to accelerated erosion and, there- 
fore, should receive careful management. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4-B 


The eroded hilly phases of Fannin clay loam and Habersham loam 
comprise the two soils in management group 4-B. Both have been 
cleared and cultivated at some time. An estimated 14 percent of the 
two soils is in crops, 27 percent in idle cropland, and 48 percent in 
open pasture. 

The soils of this group are not suited to cultivation because of steep 
slopes and susceptibility to erosion. If they are cultivated, the sug- 
gestions for management given for group 4~A can be followed. These 
soils are in an eroded condition, however, and a more careful manage- 
ment is necessary to prevent further damage by erosion. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4-0 


The soils of management group 4-C differ somewhat in color and 
origin, but all have developed on slopes of 15 to 30 percent. Each 
has a loam to clay loam surface texture and considerable gravel, slate, 
or stone on the surface and throughout the profile. All have been 
cleared and cultivated at some time and as a result are subjected to 
moderate erosion. 

It is estimated that approximately 50 percent of these soils is in 
open pasture, 30 percent in idle cropland, and nearly 20 percent in 
crops. They are not suited to cultivated crops because of steep slopes 
and eroded condition and only moderately suited to pasture. If it 
is necessary to cultivate these soils, follow the suggestions given for 
soils of agi gee group 4—-A. Tillage is more difficult than that 
for group 4—A because of stoniness, and the soils must be carefully 
managed to prevent further loss by erosion. 


MANAGHMENT GROUP 4-D 


‘The soils of management group 4-D are not entirely similar in 
color, texture, and structure but there is a sufficiently close resemblance 
to justify placing them together. Except Stony colluvium (Ramsey 
soil material) with slopes of 2 to 15 percent, all occupy slopes of 15 
to 80 percent. All have porous subsoils retentive of moisture, a mod- 
erately high fertility level and organic-matter content, and consider- 
able quantity of stone or slate on the surface and throughout the 
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rofile. Less than 5 percent of the land in this group has been cleared 
or agricultural purposes, and most cleared areas are in pasture. 
Because of their stron, relief or other unfavorable features, the soils 
are not suited to tilled crops. They can be used for pasture and, 
with good management, will furnish good grazing. In establishing 
pasture, or in reseeding an old pasture, soil tests should be obtained 
and used as a guide in adding adequate quantities of lime and fer- 
tilizer. If it is necessary to cultivate soils of this group, follow the 
suggestions given under group 4-A. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4—-E 


Included in management group 4-E are Fannin clay loam, severely 
eroded rolling phase, Habersham clay loam, severely eroded hilly 
phase, and Habersham stony clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase. 
These severely eroded soils are unsuited to tilled crops and only poor! 
suited to pasture. They should be planted to trees. Though a 
areas have been cleared and cultivated, it is estimated that only about 
5 percent is in crops; idle cropland, 37 percent; and the rest, open 
pasture. If these soils are kept in cultivation, careful management is 
necessary to reclaim them, because they are almost totally unproduc- 
tive, Liberal applications of lime and fertilizer and the turning under 
of green-manure crops will be necessary. After the soil has been - 
sufficiently stabilized, management as suggested for group 4-A will 
be satisfactory. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 4-F 


The only member of management group 4-F, Wehadkee silt loam, 
has developed in the lower areas of the Brst bottoms and is subject 
to periodic overflow. Unless it is adequately drained, the soil is not 
suited to crops, because surface and interna! drainage are slow. When 
adequately drained, it is moderately productive for corn, small grain, 
truck crops, and hay. Its fertility is high and its response to treat- 
ment is very good. . 

Most of the soil is used for hay and pasture, but water-loving plants 
and shrubs are allowed to grow in a few of the wetter areas. Ve 
little fertilizer is applied, except for.the corn and truck crops. No 
special practices are required for handling or cultivating areas of this 
soil, once they are well drained. Drainage is difficult, however. 

Suggested rotations for suitably drained areas are: (1) Corn, small 
grain, and hay 3 to 5 years; (2) cabbage, corn, hay 2 years, and pas- 
ture; and (8) continuous hay or continuous pasture. Though the 
organic-matter content of this soil is not low, corn, cabbage, and like 
crops respond to additions of nitrogen. The use of lime is very bene- 
ficial, especially for the hay crop. Mineral fertilizer should be distrib- 
uted throughout each rotation. 


FIFTH-CLASS SOILS 


Fifth-class soils are poorly ened to cultivated crops or to pasture 
under almost any condition because of their steepness, stoniness, shal- 
low profile, poor moisture relations, and low fertility. On farms 
that possess very little other land the use of some Fifth-class soils for 
pasture or cultivation may be necessary, but conservation and work- 
ability are very difficult, and yields are generally low. Hand imple- 
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ments must be used in most places for preparing the seedbed and for 
later cultivation. This materially increases the cost of production. 

Tree growth is somewhat slower on soils of this group than on 
others; nonetheless, these lands are better suited to forest than they 
are to crops or pasture. Approximately 0.8 percent is used for crops, 
2.4 percent is in idle cropland, 2.9 percent in pasture, and 94.4 per- 
cent in forest. 

Fifth-class soils have not been divided into management groups, 
but the agricultural capability of some are discussed since it may be 
necessary to use them for cropland. The estimated percentage of 
each soil in crops, idle cropland, open pasture, and forest in 1940 is 
given in table 8. 


Taste 8—Estimated percentage of Fifth-clasa soils in crops, idle cropland, open 
pasture, and forest, in Cherokee County, N. C., 1940 


Idle Open 
Management group and soil Crops | eropland | pasture Forest 
Group 6: Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Fannin clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase.....------..- & 40 40 15 
Habersham fine sandy loam, steep phase.... “ 0 0 2 
Habersham stony fine sandy loam: 
Steep phase_... 0 0 0 100 
Very steep phase. Ui) 0 0 100 
Habersham stony loam, erod 5 35 60 [) 
Porters stony loam: 
0 0 0 100 
0 0 0 100 
d steep phase_ 4 25 70 5 
Steep phase...... 0 0 Q 100 
Very steep phase. 0 CY) 0 100 
Ramsey-Talladega stoi § 45 50 0 
Ramsey-Talladega stony loams: 
Steap phases 0 0 0 100 
Vory steep phases... 0.22.12 ee nee eee nee n ee en eee ene ee 0 0 0 100 
Ranger slaty silt loam: 
teap phase... ._..--------- 2-22 - = een eee eee eee nee 0 0 0 100 
Very steep phase_.....--.---..-------- 0 0 0 100 
Rough gullied land (Talladega soil material) 0 100 0 0 
Rough stony land (Ramsey soil material)... 0 0 5 95 
‘Talladega-Habersham stony clay loams: 
Severely eroded hilly phasas__.._- 5 40 55 0 
Severely eroded steep phases....... 10 30 fii} 8 
Talladega-Habersham stony loams: 
Eroded steep phases 10 30 60 0 
Steap phases. ___- 0 i) 0 100 
Very steep phases 0 0 0 100 
Talladega shaly clay loam: 
Eroded steep p! 8 3 50 10 
Severely eroded hilly phase. - 5 45 fi) 0 
Talladega silt loam: 
Steep phase 0 0 0 100 
Very steep phase. 0 0 0 100 
Talladega stony loam: 
Billy shallow phase. ......-.----..---2222e--- eee ee eee 0 0 0 100 
Steep shallow phase....- 0 0 0 100 
Very ateep shallow phase. 0 0 0 100 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 5 


Fifth-class soils are used mainly for forest. They are not suited to 
crops requiring tillage and are poorly suited to pasture. It is there- 
fore assumed that most of their acreage will remain in forest for a long 
time. Selective cutting should be practiced and the growth of more 
desirable types of trees aricounamed: When forest products are har- 
vested, care should be exercised to prevent erosion. Overcutting the 
timber or seriously damaging the undergrowth and failure to protect 
skidways will encourage erosion. 
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Nearly all areas of eroded and severely eroded phases have been 
cleared and used for pasture and cropland. All of the Rough gullied 
land (Talladega soil material) is idle, and over 40 percent of the 
cleared acreage of the eroded and severely eroded phases is idle crop- 
land. A very small part is cropped. Corn, small grain, truck crops, 
and hay are produced on this small part and yields are low. These 
soils should be allowed to go back to woodland, but where it is neces- 
sary to pasture or cultivate them, special management practices should 
be followed. Soil tests are essential; applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer are necessary to maintain fertility at a level favorable to 
the poe of a good grass cover. <A clean-cultivated crop should 
not be planted more than 1 year out of 5 or 6. 

The suggestions given under management group 4-A should be 
followed when it is necessary to cultivate these soils, but the length of 
the rotations should be increased so as to have a sod-forming on fora 
longer period. Most of the nitrogen fertilizer should be applied to 
the grain or truck crop, but the mineral fertilizer should be distributed 
uniformly throughout each rotation period. 

It is essential that severely eroded areas be planted to trees at once. 
To prevent further damage by erosion, a good cover should be main- 
tained at all times. Some areas of Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil 
material) have been cleared and used successfully for pasture, but the 
other miscellaneous land classes, as Rough stony land (Ramsey soil 
material), should remain in forest. 


CROP ADAPTATIONS, ROTATIONS, AND FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS 
Suggested crop rotations and special crop adaptations for the soils 


of the county are piel by management groups in table 9, and in table 
10 are listed fertilizer requirements by crop rotations, showing the 


date of planting crops and the date of fertilizer applications.’ 


TaBLe 9.—Crop adaptation and suggested rotations by management groups for 
soils of Cherokee County, N.C. 


Transylvania silt loam tatoes or cabbage. 
. Corn, small , lespe- 


daza, lespedeza.? 


8 crop 
Management group and soil eleoesen 4 Suggested rotation * 
2, Cabbage or potatoes, small 
Group 1-A: Corn, small grain , red clover.? 
ongares fine sandy loam... --|) truck crops, red |{3. Corn, crimson clover. 
Congaree silt loam_......-- clover, lespedeza, |(5. Corn, crimson clover, po- 
6. 


Group 1-B: 
Altavista silt loam, level dark-colored phase. __ 
Hiwassee clay loam, eroded undulating phase. . 
Hiwasses loam: 


2, Cabbage or potatoes, small 
grain, red clover.? 

3. Corn, crimson clover. 

4. Corn, lespedeza or soy- 

6. 


Rolling phase.....-. 

Undulating phase. _ . 
Masada loam, undulating phase. - Ze - |/6. Corn, small grain, lespe- 
State silt loam........-.--.--.--------eenensen- beans, tol po- deza, lespedeza. 
Tate silt loam’ atoes. orn, Sm alfalfa, 


» 
alfalfa, alfalfa, alfalfa. 

11. Tobacco, orchard grass 
orchard grass, orchar 
grass. 


Rolling phase. 
Undulating phase. - 
Tusqultes loam, rolling phase__ 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 75. 


1 Recommendations are based on experimental] work conducted by the Agronomy Depart- 
ment of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station and are current to the time 
of survey, As more information becomes available, as better grades of fertilizer are pro- 
duced, and as new methods of applying fertilizer are develo ef recommendations will re- 
quire changes. The fertilizer recommendations are made on the basis of the nitrogen, phos- 
Phorie bins and potash requirements of a given rotation on soils of a particular manage- 

ent gi 4 
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TABLE 9.—Crop adaptation and suggested rotattons by management groups for 
soils of Cherokee County, N, O.—Continued 


Management group and soil cteeaten: Suggested rotation ? 
Group 2-A: = 
Altavista silt loam, undulating phase_---__--.. Corn, small frala, & Corn, crimson clover, po- 
Chewacls gravelly loam... truck crops, lespe- tatoes or cabbage. 


Chewacla silt loam... -- deza, red clover, goy- |)6. Corn, small grain, lespe- 


Corn, lespedeza or soy- 


Chewacla-Tate silt loams. beans, potatoes. deza, lespedeza.? 
12. Continuous hay. 
13. Continuous pasture. 
Group 2-B 
abersham stony fine sandy loam, rolling 2. Cabbage or potatoes, small 
meade Corn, small grain, ||, a ae 1 
Btate cob! mixed bay, pasture, |\"" “aera, lespedera. ” ee, 
Tus bites ay leapedera. 12. Continuous hay. 
Undalating ph 13, Continuous pasture, 
: 8. Corn, small grain, lespe- 
Group 2-C: . 
deza, lespedeza.4 
Hlorasse gravelly clay loam, eroded rolling Corn, small grain, |j9. Beans or Led mixed hay, 
Masade gravelly clay loam eroded rolling mized hay. a hay, Pasture, pas- 
phase, 12. Continuous hay. 


'2, Cabbage or potatoes, small 


Corn, small grain, gtain, red clover,! 
Group 2-D: truck crops, lespe- |[4. Corn, lespedeza or soy- 

Altavista silt loam, rolling phase.....--..-_.-.. deza, alfalfa, clover, beans. 

Habersham fine sandy loam, rolling phase..__. soybeans, potatbes, |\6. Corn, small grain, lespe- 
aweet potatoes, deza, lespedeza.! 
tobacco, 7. Corn, tobacco, mixed hay, 

mixed hay. 
. Corn, crimson clover. 
Group AL = Pi r : 4. Corn, lespedeza or soy- 
uncombe loamy fine sand.__-._.- orn, truck crops, beans. 
Warne allt loam... } small-erein bay, |(o Sa ee enpet 
Worsham loam... pasture. 6. Corn, small grain, leape- 
deza, laspedeza. 
3, Continuous pasture. 


alfalfa, alfalfa, alfalfa. 
10. Peas or beans, corn, small 
grain, lespedeza, les- 


Group 3-B. 
Fannin clay loam, eroded rolling phase.......-[{Corn, small grain, al- 
Habersham foam, eroded rolling phase. . falfa, lespedeza, to- 
Talladega shaly clay loam, eroded rolling phase.|) bacco, mixed bay, 


8. Corn, small grain, alfalfa, 
pedeza. 
11. Tobacco, orchard Eras, 


pasture. orchard grass, orch: 
grass, 
12. Continuous hay. 
Pasture, pasture. 
Group eC, 10. Peas or beans, corn, small 
abersham fine sandy loam, hilly phase. -| {Small grain, lespedeza, grain, lespedeza, les- 
Hiwassee loam, hilly phase_.......-- tobacco, mixed hay, Pedeza. 
Masada gravelly loam, hilly phase pasture, potatoes. 11. Tobacco, orchard grass, 


orchard grass, orchar: 


grass, 
12, Continuous hay, 
13. Continuous pasture, 


1. Cabbage or tatoes, 
mixed hay, mixed hay, 
pasture, pasture, 

9. Beans or corn, mixed hay, 
mixed hay, pasture, 
pasture, 

12. Continuous hay. 

18. Continuous pasture. 

14. Small grain, Jespedera, 
lespedeza, lespedezs. 


‘When It ts necessary to culti- 
vate these soils, follow 
ri aaa given under 


Group 4-A: 
annin Joam, hilly phase. 
Porters loam, steep phase aecieesee 
Talladega silt loam, hilly phase 


--|{Small grain, mixed 
hay, lespedeza, pas- 
ture. 


1, Cabbage or tatoes, 
| mixed hay, mixed hay, 


Group 4B: 
annln clay loam, eroded hilly phase__ 
Habersham loam, eroded hilly phase. - 


— 
— 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 75. 
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“TABLE 9.—Crop adaptation and suggested rotations by management groups for 
soils of Cherokee County, N. O.—Continned 


Management group and soil 


Group 4+-C: 
‘annin stony clay nam, eroded billy phaso.... 


Habersham stony loam, eroded hilly pbase.. _. 
a gravelly clay loam, erode d hilly 

sada gravelly clay loam, eroded hilly Dhase..|f)09SN orn neers setnes Do. 
Taltedes -Habers ham stony loams, eroded 


hilly 
‘Talladega sha shaly clay loam, eroded hilly phase. . 


Group 4D: 
‘annin stony loam, b hilly 
Habersham stony fine san 


po ston: toa 
Bony colluvium (Hi, 
a Habersham ; Stony loams, 


Phaquites stony loam, hilly phase. ........-... 


Group 4-E: 
— clay loam, severely eroded rolling 


waters clay loam, severely eroded hilly |>..-.do._...--..-----.-- Do. 


Bthersinm stony clay loam, severely eroded 
hilly phase. 


Group 4-F:; 


13. Continuous pasture. 


Grou 
Wonnin cla clay loam, severely eroded hilly ily phase. 
bersham fine sandy loam, ptoep. phase...... 
Habersbam stony fine sandy leam: 
Steep phase. -...-..---2--- 


iteep pl 
Very a steep phase.._____-_-_-....-_. ea 
Rae Pee stony olay loams, eroded 
Pp phases, 
Ramsey-Talladega stony ae 
hases. 


teatcseaseveusesy Not sulted to cultivation. 


1 Crops best suited to the sofls of the management group under prevailing agricultural conditions; other 
crops may be suited ee me eu 
famber tation refers to rotation order in table 10 in which fertilizer requirements 
for crop rotations are shown t ther with dates for planting crops and applying fertilizer. A rotation 
should be chosen secording to program for the farm and the farm enterprises one wishes to carry on; 
man ee other than ‘dices resented here would be satisfactory. 
clover can 2 used instead of lespedess, or vice Versa. 
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TABLE 10.— Fertilizer requirements by crop rotations showing date of planting 
crops and date for applying fertilizer in Cherokee County, N. 0. 


Planting 
Rotation 73 and crop lizer applica- Phos- 
date tion nig phor-| Pot- 
n ic | ash 
&%} acid_|(K:0) 
(POs) 
Rotation 1 (use with man- 
agement groups 3-C and 
— ‘At planti M0 | M80 | tbo 
Mar. 15 to planting - . - 
3 weeks after| 40] () | (3 
May ll. | planting. 
Mar 20 to | At planting... 60 80 | 100 
Apr. 20. 
\Aue. 15 to | .-----20----- ®1, Ore 
Sept, 15. 
Mar. 15 to| ( Lis) 60 
Apr 15. 
re. --+ O77 O) ® 
Rotation 2 (use with man- 
agement groups I-A, 
ee At plantin 6o| 80] 100 
Cabbage..-......-..... Mar. 15 to }]3 oaks afar. ol oO] & 
May 11 setting, 
or potatoes... .._-_. uae 20 to | At planting...| 60 80 | 100 
pr 20. 
Small grain............ Sept 2to | Mar. 15 to] (5) (8) 0) 
ct. 10 Apr. li. 
Red clover... _...-.-.. Mar. 11 to | At seeding._..| (8 40} 40 
Apr. 15. 
Rotation 3 (use with man- 
agement groups 1!-A, 
1-B, and 3-A): 
At planting...| 20 40 60 
COM... e esse ee eee es May 1 to 6 to 8 weeks 40] (4) (5) 
June 1 later. 
Crimson clover....... Last corn |.-.--..-.------ ® eo | ® 
cultiva- 
tion. 
Rotation 4 (use with man- 
agement groups 1-5, 
2-A, 2-D, and 3-A) ‘Aen 20 al 0 
Cora esceeeszaeysers May 1 to ¢ planting. -. 
June 1. { ed weeks 40; 10) 
Lespedeza._.......... Apr. is to At planting.. | (4 2 20 
ay 15, 
or soybeans... --____. Apr. 1 to |-...-do.._.-... ® Pl) a 
June 1. 
Rotation & (use with man- 
agement groups I-A, 
ZA, 3-A, and £F). erin oe 7 Py 
Com...........--..-...] May 1 to Fait Saree fi 0/ @ | 
June 1 later. 
Crimson clover........| Last corn |..-...-..----..- (0) (0) @) 
cultiva- 
tion 
Potatoes. ____..-....... Mar. 20 to | At planting... 60} 80] 100 
alin d 60 | 80; 100 
or cabbago.......... Mar 18 to 15 weeks after| 30/ @) | @) 
May t setting. 
Rotation i (use with man- 
agement groups 1-A, 
1-B, 2-A, 2-B, 2-C, 2-D, 
is At planti ml sol 40 
Corn... May 1 to t planting, -- 8 
June 1. f ie weeks | 40) | ©) 
Small grain............ Sept. 20to | Mar. 15 to 30] (5) () 
ct. 10. Apr. 1 
Lespedeza........ -...] Apr. ee At planting...) (+) (4) (4) 
ay 1 
LeSpedeta- - cs2ssccecclyecaneccceccdlensensccuwantess (4) (5) (8) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 78. 


Date of ferti- | 


Fertilizer require- 
ments per acre ¢ 


Remarks 


For soils having steeper 
slopes or an eroded con- 
dition, as Fourth-class 
soils, continue hay or 
pasture crops for 1 to 3 
years longer and add 
additional phosphorus 
and potash. 


For soils having steeper 
slopes or an eroded con- 
dition, as those tn groups 
3-B and 3-C, continue 
the clover for I or 2 years 
longer and addl- 
tional fertillzer. 


Experlenca may show that 
higher fields can be ob- 
tained by increasing fer- 
tilizer applications, par- 
tieularly nitrogen and 
potash, 


Heavier applications of 
potash may be necessary, 
especially on the darker- 
colored soils. 


Potato scab is often in- 
ereased by applications 
of lime, but corn and cab- 
bage respond well. For 
darker-colored soils less 
nitrogen and more potash 
js usually required than 
is normal for the rota- 
tion. 


Increased quantities of 
mineral fertilizer may 
Prove fecessary, espe- 
cially if hay yields are 
high or on the darker- 
colored soils. 
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TaBLe 10.—Fertilizer requirements by crop rotations showing date of planting 
crops and date for applying fertilizer in Cherokee County, N. C.\—Continued 


Fertilizer require- 
ments per acre 4 
Date of ferti- 
Rotation 13 and crop Planting lizer applica- | 7, |Phos- 
tion tro- phor-) Po Bot 


nm 
iN) | 2048, co 


‘Rotation 7 (use with man- 


agement group 2-D). Acoma rb. op a 
Corn. __..-..---------- May 1 to Planting. -. 
June}. 78 A i weeks| 60/ () | () 
Tobacoo.-_...---.-..-- May 15 to | May 1 to 15.- 30 80 80 
Mized hay.......------ Mar. 18 to |.-..--..-----... OM MOM BO) 
Apr. 15 
Mixed HAY s22522 250-02 |iccccsec sce ais Berk 15to Apr.| (°) 20 20 


Rotation 8 (use with man- 
agement groups 1-B and 


3~B) 
oO 1 ® 
OME ERO) 
120} 120 
) 75 
ol & 
® | 75 


Rotation 9 (use with man- 
agement groups 2-C and 


4-A): 
At planting...| 20 60 
Beans........---------- Apr. 1 to 
une 15... At Rowering 30] (4) 
At planting 20] (4) 
OF COM....--.-.--.. May 1 to 
June 1... eres weeks 60 | (4) 
Mixed hay__.....----.. Aug. 15 to |._.....-.-...-.- OO) ® 
e ‘Bopt. 15, 
Mixed hay.........----].... ees eases Mer. 15 to| (4) 8 
Apr. 15, 
POStUIO. 2.022222 soeeeve| cieeeseesaesc| oe ccnccoosseae (3 (0) 
Pasture. o2.2252 2222: 5|.5. ssce-2-2-- Mar. 15 to] (5 
Apr. 18 
Rotation 10 (use with man- 
geerrent groups 3-B and 
3-C): 
Ee Apr. 15 to | At planting...| 40 50 
June 15. ag a ‘i 
Or DeBNB woos <A Agr a te ie “towering 30} 
At planting...| 20 40 
Gorn. w2.<-62s-sccecenes May 1 to 
June 1, 8 a weeks 0} © 
Small grain....-..---.- Sept. 20 to | Mar. 15 to 30] (4) 
et. 10. Apr. 1. 
Lespedeza.._..-.-.--.- Apr. 15 to At seeding..__) (4) 80 
ay 
VASROA GER a cnc scannna|weneenaesone=lanewounawannnnce ® | ® 
Rotation 11 (use with man- 
agement groups 1-B,3-B, 
and 3-0): 
40| 8 
oO 1 
(0) 4 
® | ® 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 78. 


go |(Cut small grain early for 
hay and prepare ground 


Remarks 


If hay yields are high, in- 
crease quantities of phos- 
phorus and potash in the 
rotation. 


for alfalfa seeding. Add 
additional fertilizer (P3O5 
and K,O) if yields are 
somewhat low. Agricul- 
tural borax should be ap- 
plied to alfalfa at seed! 
(20 to 30 Ib. per acre) an 
if needed to maintain 
stand, 


Beit soils having steeper 

or an eroded con- 

att ion, as Fourth-class 

soils, the hay and pasture 

should be continued for 

1 to 2 years longer each 
rotation. 


_ sols of froups 2-C and 


vila - 
high, its axe 
to increase fertilizer 8] ap: 


This rotation could be used 
plications. 


jeld and quality if it 
Pa lows at least 3 years of 


Tobacco crop usually best 
blue grass or orchard grass, 
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TasLe 10.—Fertilizer reguirementa by crop rotationa showing date of planting 
crops and date for applying fertilizer in Cherokee County, N. C.'—Continued 


Fertilizer require- 
ments per acre é 


Date of ferti- 
Planting 
date lier pplica- 


Rotation * 4 and crop Remarks 


'W hen seeding or reseeding, 
sow bay {n small grain, 
corn, or other than cul- 
tivated orop. Olover 
atands can he best main- 
tained by the proper use 
of lime. 


Continuous hay....... 


Rotation 13 (use witb man- 
agement groups 2-A, 2- 
B, 3-A, 3-0, 4A, 4-F): 

In 6 grass-clover mixture 

the clover stand can be 

best maintained by the 


Continuous pasture....|...-.do...... years, proper use of lime. 
maintain 
precuctiy: 
y. 
Rotation 14 (use with man- 
agement group 4-A): reer a be anteeiea 
Ing. ... m can substitut 

Small grain............ Sept. fas {iter 16 to for small grain when it is 
tee Apr. 1. to have a feed 


a 

Ape 15 to | At seeding. .._ crop. hen corn Is used 

BY 1B. |wwwnveceaws---na it advisable to keap 

Saciaesecuscesmecocdescessete i 40 the land in bay for a 
a longer period, 


1 Information {s based on experimental results obtatned and recommendations made by the Agronomy 
Department, North Carolinas Agricultural Experiment Station and are subject to change a8 more infor- 
mation becomes available, 

4 Rotation numbers correspond with those given in table 9. 

4 Management groups are comprised of soils having similar management requirements. 

4 Esob soll should be tested for lime requirements; spplicattons should be made according to the needsof 
the crops to be grown and the typeof rotation followed. Manure should be applied to thia or galled spots, 
especti ally on upland soils; when {t ls applied uniformly to a field, the most profitable returna are usually 
obtained from tobacoo, corn, and alfalfa crops; for each ton applied, fertilizer re uirements per Bcre can be 
peduced ae follows: Nitrogen (N), 6 pounds; phospborio acid (PsO4), 6 pounds; potash (KO), 12 pounds. 

(o fer' applied. 


In planning applications of fertilizer, the farmer should keep in 
mind the yield level that he expects to maintain and the treatment of 
the preceding crop. When he is in doubt concerning the require- 
ments necessary to accomplish his purpose, soil tests should be made to 
determine the fertilizer and, especially, the lime needs of his land. 
The general principles to be remembered in applying plant food in 
rotations are outlined in the following paragraphs; suggestions based 
on these principles are presented in table 10. 

Lime, properly used, is essential if fertilizers are to be efficient. 
Lime is not a substitute for mineral fertilizer, but it is a necessar 
element in plant growth and a neutralizer of soil acidity as well. 
Legume crops are the most responsive to lime, and therefore it should 
he applied just prior to seeding a legume or to the crop just preceding 
it in the rotation. Alfalfa needs a heavy application of lime and a 
deep soil—one with a profile of 3 feet or more. For potatoes, however, 
heavy applications of lime may be harmful because some soil-borne 
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diseases are favored by a lessacid medium. Potatoes should not there- 
fore follow legumes in rotation. 

Nitrogen gives the best results when it is applied directly to corn, 
small grains, and truck crops. Smaller applications can be used 
when a good growth from a sod crop has been turned under. e 
crops are often retarded or crowded out when nitrogen is applied to 
a mixed sod or hay crop, and cabbage.should not follow a pasture 
crop because of the wireworm hazard, The quality of some crops can 
be injured by the addition of an excess quantity of some nutrients. 
For example, the quality of tobacco may be lowered by the application 
of an excess quantity of nitrogen. 

Phosphoric acid is essential in the production of seed, and it plays 
an important part in the establishment of young seedlings. It is 
extremely important that phosphate be applied to legumes, truck 
crops, and grains. Straight phosphate can be applied where available, 
but if this is done, the application should be taken into consideration in 
applying complete fertilizer to the rest of the rotation. 

otash is an element to which most crops ond, but its part in 
plant nutrition is not exactly known. It hoa be well distributed 
throughout rotation periods. Low-lying or poorly drained soils high 
in organic-matter content poverty do not need potash. As is true 
for phosphate, potash can be applied alone whenever available. The 
quiney ‘applied should be taken into consideration when complete 
ertilizer is applied to the rotation. 


AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


Under the usual agricultural practices, most cropland is broken 
in spring, ondaarily during March and April. Some of the more 
level areas, especially in the bottoms, are plowed in November and 
December. Steep land is generally plowed on the contour, but prac- 
tically none of it has been terraced. Much of the land with poor 
natural drainage has been artificially drained by open or by covered 
box-type ditches made of poles and slabs of rock. An estimated 7,500 
acres of the land needs drainage. Most of this area is partly drained, 
but a more adequate system would bring about much improvement. 

Rotation of crops is practiced on some farms. The following rota- 
tions are used on soils of the bottom lands, stream terraces, and col- 
luvial slopes: a Corn each year with a winter crop of crimson clover 
or smal] grain; (2) corn, small grain, and lespedeza. 2 Mere (3) corn, 
lespedeza 1 year, crimson clover, and then corn; and (4) corn, red 
clover, and grass 2 years. On the upland soils, the most common 
rotations are (1) corn, lespedeza 2 years; and (2) corn, then idle 3 
to 4 years. Truck crops are often substituted for corn in these 
rotations, 

There is a tendency tv produce certain crops in particular areas in 
the county. For example, most of the hay is produced in Murphy 
Township, and most of the soybeans are grown in Shoal Creek Town- 
ship. Larger acreages of lespedeza are in Hot House and Notla 
Townships, and most of the potatoes are produced in Murphy and 
Valley Town Townships, Although Murphy Township contains a 
larger acreage of cultivated land, the production of crops other than 
hay is fairly well distributed. 
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Commercial fertilizer is used throughout the agricultural districts 
for crops, but except on the first bottoms, there is usually no distinc- 
tion between the soils as to analysis or quantity used. Corn and wheat 
usually receive about 200 pounds of 2-9-3, 4-8-4, or 4~10—4 fertilizer. 
Potatoes, sweetpotatoes, tobacco, and truck crops receive fairly heavy 
applications ranging from 500 to 800 pounds an acre of a 4-8-4, 4-10-4, 
or 5-7-5 mixture. Rye and lespedeza are rarely fertilized. Hay 
(timothy, orchard grass, red clover, and alsike clover) and pastures 
usually receive moderate to light applications of lime, and many farm- 
ers use phosphate. Commercial fertilizer is seldom used on the bottom 
lands, except for potatoes or vegetables, but lime is generally applied. 
It has been estimated by the North Carolina State Department of 
Agriculture that 43 percent of the fertilizer sold in Cherokee County 
(1944) was used in Murphy Township, with Shoal Creek, Valley 
Town, and Beaver Dam Townships receiving most of the remaining 
57 percent. 

Practically oli the manure is applied in spring to eroded or gullied 
areas or to the corn, tobacco, or truck crops. Because nearly half of 
the livestock is produced in Murphy Township, a large part of the 
manure available for field crops is in that area. In other townships, 
most of the manure is used on the farm garden or on the thin or 
eroded areas in the fields. 

The use of lime has generally increased. Most of it is applied to 
meadow and truck crops, especially on the bottom lands. Some is 
put on the more accessible areas of pasture, but little is being applied 
to the steeper slopes. There is a general increase in the acreage of 
legumes planted for hay and for soil improvement. 

ractices designed to control water on the land are not generally 
followed, though more close-growing crops are planted on hilly and 
steep land than on smoother soils. Cultivation, mostly from neces- 
sity, is approximately on the contour of the stronger slopes. Little is 
done to control insect pests and diseases, ee to spray fruit trees, 
and only the commercial orchard growers follow a careful spraying 
program. The quality of seedbed preparation and the promptness 
of acon pave various farming operations vary considerably from 
farm to farm. 

In general, there are probably more well-managed farms on the 
soils of the first bottoms and terraces than on those of the hilly and 
steep uplands, but it must be borne in mind that the cropping systems, 
distribution of crops, and management practices mentioned are general 
held than specific. There is considerable variation from farm to 

arm, 
WATER CONTROL ON THE LAND 


Water control on the land consists of practices having to do with 
the regulation of runoff and with the maintenance of soil-moisture 
conditions favorable for the growth of a particular crop or group of 
crops. These practices include (1) protection from floods, (2) arti- 
ficial vile (8) irrigation, and (4) control of runoff. 

Control of runoff and providing artificial drainage are the only 
significant water-contro] problems in the present agriculture of the 
county. Of the two, the control of runoff ‘is far more important and 
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is necessary in some degree on most of the cleared uplands‘and ter- 
races. Soils requiring runoff control are distributed throughout the 
southwestern, northwestern, and central-intermountain parts of the 
county and occupy about one-seventh of its total area. 

Agriculture is Sopendent not only on the soil but also on the water 
supply, and though the rainfall may be ample and well-distributed 
throughout the year, the quantity will not be sufficient unless the 
water can be held in a form available to plants. More than 90 percent 
of the land surface in the county lies on slopes sufficiently steep to 
discharge rain water at an erosive rate, and unless precautions are 
taken, runoff may be rapid. Under such conditions, little water will 
enter the soil and in some areas a great quantity of soil material may 
be removed by erosion. Runoff control is therefore necessary not only 
for crops but also for the reduction of floods that may damage fertile 
river bottoms, dams, and industrial installations. 

Keeping forest cover undisturbed is the best way to control water 
that falls on the land. This cannot be duplicated feasibly in cleared 
and cultivated areas, but effective tillage practices, crop adaptations, 
and engineering methods can be used to advantage. 

Control of runoff requires changes in land use ™ that involve the 
following: (1) Improvement of soil fertility; (2) modification of 
cropping systems to provide a maximum protective cover throughout 
the year; (3) reduction in the acreage planted to row crops; (4) use 
of less sloping land for row crops; (5) increase in acreage of hay and 
a (°) improvement of pasture sod; and (7) improvement in 
woodland management. 

Contour tillage, terracing, establishing of hillside or diversion chan- 
nels, and similar mechanical means of control should be used where 
necessary with the corrective changes in vegetal cover. Contour strip 
cropping, the use of permanent strips of sod crops, and the sodding or 
vegetating of all waterways and the field outlets from terraces and 
channels should be included as measures of control. Whether accom- 
ethics by mechanical or vegetative means or by both, control of sur- 

ace runoff goes hand in hand with control of soil losses. 

The smal] areas in the county that present problems in drainage 
are restricted to the flood plains or first bottoms, and the greater por- 
tion occur along the smaller streams, Included in the group are the 
Chewacla and Wehadkee soils (pl. 4, @) and the Chewacla-Tate com- 
plex. The area covered is not extensive, but the present drainage 
system could be much improved and additional areas could be drained. 

pen or covered ditches drain most areas in the low-lying bottoms and 
terraces and some of the slightly depressed ones at the base of slopes. 
In places the deepening and straightening of stream channels would 
help reduce the flood hazard and improve soil drainage as well. 

rrigation might be a practicable means of water control, especially 
for high-value truck crops, because despite the relatively high aver- 
age rainfall, there are some seasons when the precipitation is not 
sufficient for growing crops. Ample water is usually available for 
irrigation by gravity systems. 


4 Land use refers to the major uses of the soils. These are: (1) Tilled crops (small 
Brain, annual hay, and row crops); (2) permanent sod (either pasture or hay); and (8) 
Tees, 
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SOIL PRODUCTIVITY 


In considering soil productivity, the soils of the county are rated 
according to their ability to produce the crops most generally grown 
and according to their relative physical suitability for agricultural 
use. 

Expected average yields are given in table 11 for the soils suitable 
for crops; for those not suited physically to crop production, yields 
are listed only for pasture or forest. According to probable produc- 
tion under two different levels of management two yield levels are 
given for each crop on each soil. Yields obtained under soil-man- 
agement practices peas in the county—those practiced by the 

reatest number of farmers—are listed in columns B of the table. 

columns C give average yields obtained by some of the more pro- 
gressive farmers—yields that actually can be obtained under good 
soil management, as has been shown in experiments conducted by the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The yield data in columns B are based on information obtained from 
individual farmers throughout the county, the county agricultural 
agent, and other agricultural leaders. Specific crop yields on soil 
types were obtained for periods of several years whenever possible. 
The data on carrying capacity of pastures are based on information 
given by farmers for the soils they use commonly for grazing. Be- 
cause yields in columns B are those obtained under management prac- 
tices employed by the greatest number of the farmers, it is pertinent 
that there are few, if any, who do not make some effort to improve 
their land by adding manure or smal) quantities of commercial fer- 
tilizer, or by occasionally rotating crops. This is evidenced by the 
steady increase in the use of commercial fertilizer and by the increas- 
ing acreage of legume crops. In interpreting yields given in columns 
B, it is to be borne in mind that prevailing management practices are 
not the same on all soils or in all parts of the county. 

The yields in columns C are those to be expected under good manage- 
ment. Knowledge of what good management should be on specific 
soils planted to certain crops may be rather limited, but some de- 
ficiencies are known and others are considered probable. From this 
some of the required management practices are determined. These 
are discussed in the section ‘Soil Use, Management, and Productivity 
which can be referred to for definitions of the levels of management 
required to obtain yields stated in columns C. Good soil management 
involves the use within practical limits of all the following methods of 
maintaining or increasing soil productivity: The selection of suitable 
crops and rotations; the correct use of commercial fertilizer, lime, and 
manure; the return of organic matter to the soil; proper tillage, and, 
bee pecernety) engineering measures for the control of water on 
the land. 

The yields shown in columns C, when compared with those shown in 
columns B, give some idea of the response crops can be expected to 
make under good soil management. Even greater yields can be ex- 
pected with additions of larger quantities of well-balanced fertilizer. 
These yields can be considered as production goals that can be reached 
under feasible management practices. One or several different com- 
binations of soil management practices can be used to reach the same 
goals. The proper choice will depend on the farm business as a whole. 
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On one farm it may be practical to manage the soil so that yields exceed 
the goal; on another it may not be practical to reach the goal. The 
best feasible management for a farm unit may result in yields above the 
goal for one crop, and on the same soil yields below the goal for 
another crop. 

Under extremely favorable conditions it is possible to obtain mod- 
erately high crop yields on the poorer soils, as Talladega silt loam, 
steep phase, which is listed as a Fifth-class soil. Though the good 
pads on these poorer soils may nearly equal those obtained on the 

etter soils, their productivity cannot be maintained if the land is 
farmed to a clean-cultivated crop more than 1 year out of every 4 to 6 
years. Because of this and the fact that normal yields are poor, the 
productivity of some soils must be considered low, even though yields 
aa sometimes indicate otherwise. 
oil tests are essential in planning a soil-management program 
because the cha ar tedee of any one of the various crops planted on 
a given soil will be modified according to the kind of treatment the 
soil has previously received. They are also useful to the farmer in 
determining the point where the additional cost of intensified manage- 
ment will no longer be offset by the further increased yields. Prac- 
tically, this limit is determined by the investment that the farmer 
wishes to make in the soil as well as by the other soils, crops, and 
enterprises on the farm. Practical limits to production are not fully 
defined in this report because they .are uncertain and knowledge 
concerning them is insufficient. 

The yield data given in table 11 characterize the productivity of 
individual soil units but do not show the extent or area of the dif- 
ferent soils used for the various crops and, therefore, do not indicate 
the relative roles that the different soils play in the agriculture of 
the county. Nor do these yield estimates indicate directly the relative 
values of land. Distance to market, relative prices of farm products, 
association with other soils of different capabilities, and many other 
factors influence the land values. The yield data can be used to 
compare the productivity of different soils for specified crops; to 
show crop responses that can be expected under different levels of 
management; and together with information given on acreage, can be 
used to estimate the potential productiveness of the soils. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Cherokee Indians planted small eo of maize along the 
valleys of the Hiwassee and the Nottely Rivers and burned over the 
woodlands to improve grazing, but the actual agriculture of the county 
dates from the arrival of the first white settlers in 1837. They settled 
along the Valley River between Andrews and Murphy, and began 

owing corn, rye, potatoes, and cabbage, and raising livestock. As 
the population increased and more settlers moved in, lands along other 
valleys were cleared for crops. The pioneers cleared and farmed 
small tracts until the natural fertility was practically exhausted, when 
they cleared other areas and let the old abandoned fields grow up to 
trees. 

There were 964 farms in the county in 1879, averaging 31.8 acres of 
improved land each. The important crops were corn, wheat, oats, rye 
hay, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, and sorgo. The early settlers obtaine 
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much of their meat by hunting and fishing, and most of their clothing, 
tools, and equipment were home-made. Potatoes and corn and other 

ain were fed to stock; the hogs obtained much of their own feed from 
the abundance of chestnuts and acorns in the woods. Honey, maple 
syrup, and maple sugar were the only sweetenings before sorgo 
(sorghum molasses) came into general use. 

Agriculture has always been the principal industry of the county, 
but no one crop | Seagate Corn, oats, wheat, rye, soybeans, pota- 
toes, and lespedeza are the important hig farm crops. Small 
acreages of Sigs gaa snap beans, cabbage, and tobacco are grown 
as cash crops. ere are few commercial apple orchards, but nearly 
every farm has fruit enough for home use and a vegetable garden as 
well. Certain cash crops are grown within small areas or neighbor- 
hoods, the kinds depending on individual preference rather than on 
soil conditions. : 

Most farms have a few head of cattle, a small flock of chickens, one 
to three hogs, and one or two work animals. Sheep are raised on a 
few farms, but the number has decreased steadily since 1910. Cattle 
raising, which was early establised, has become an important part of 
the agriculture, and along with livestock population, the production 
of hay and other feed crops has gradually increased. 

The majority of the farms are of the subsistence type; that is, pro- 
ducing mainly for home consumption. Of the 2,007 farms reported 
in 1945, 1,972 were classified by chief source of income as follows: 
Farms producing primarily for own household use, 1,820; general 
farms, 32; forest products, 28; livestock, 23; poultry, 17; dairy, 18; 
all-other-crop farms, 38; and fruit farm, 1. 

Most of the land suitable for agriculture and some of doubtful 
suitability has been cleared and is in use. Though most of the crops 
grown in the area can be produced on any of the soils, a considerable 
part of the cleared land should not be used for tilled crops because 
of steepness, susceptibility to erosion, difficulty of management, or 
other adverse conditions. 

The agriculture of the county depends largely on the few soils that 
have developed on the less sloping areas. These include members of 
the Tusquitee, Tate, Warne, Wehadkee, te Transylvania, Altavista, 
Chewacla, Congaree, Fannin, Hiwassee, an Masada series. Steeper 
lands are used mostly for pasture and for timber production. Farm- 
ers having a small area of relatively smooth land and considerable 
steep land cultivate on the smoother slopes and use the remaining open 
areas for pasture and an occasional crop. In this system, water 
control and erosion problems are less serious. Many farms, however, 
have only hilly or steep land, and on these the erosion loss is rather 
sos ie runoff is difficult to control. 

e farmers recognize the suitability of certain soils for particular 
crops. Congaree and Transylvania silt loams, Congaree fine sandy 
loam, and some of Altavista silt loam, especially the level dark-colored 

hase, are best for corn, soybeans, and hay, and are suited to rye. 

hases of Hiwassee and Masada loams are good soils for wheat, 
alfalfa, lespedeza, corn, and clover. Some of the Fannin and Haber- 
sham soils are used for small grains and, under good management, 
produce fair yields of corn, clover, and lespedeza as well. Tusquitee 
loam, rolling phase, and Tate silt loam, undulating phase, are excel- 
lent soils for any of the crops grown in the county, especially potatoes, 
vegetables, and corn, 
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On the smoother areas of the larger farms, two-horse turning plows 
and a few tractor plows are used for breaking the land. Most plowing 
is done late in fall or in winter, except in the areas sown to winter 
cover crops, which are turned just before seeding time in spring. 
Hillside-turning plows are used for breaking on the more sloping, 
hilly, or steep lands. Row crops are generally cultivated with one- or 
two-horse implements, though on a few of the larger farms tractors 
are used, especially for corn and soybeans. After the land is prepared 
in spring, two-row planters for sowing corn and soybeans are used 
on the larger farms, The single-row planters are in general use on 
the smaller farms. 

CROPS” 


Corn, the most important crop, is grown on practically every farm, 
regardless of soil adaptability, and is fed to livestock or ground to 
meal for domestic use. Though not enough corn is produced to meet 
the local demand, a small quantity is shipped to markets nearby. 
The acreage fluctuates somewhat, at there has been a steady de- 
cline from a peak of 20,827 acres in 1899 to 12,963 in 1944. Average 
yields were 22.9 bushels an acre in 1944 and 16.2 bushels in 1939. 
The yields are generally low because part of the acreage is on steep 
and poor soils, The best and most consistent yields—as high as 75 
bushels an acre—are usually obtained on bottom lands, terraces, and 
colluvial slopes. On the larger farms most corn is harvested by 
machine; on smaller ones farmers cut the tops, strip the leaves (pull 
the fodder), and leave the corn in the field until thoroughly dried; 
it is then pulled and taken to barns or piled out for husking. 

The acreage of rye has fluctuated considerably but on the average 
has increased since 1899. A total of 689 acres was reported threshed. 
in 1944 with an average acre yield of 7.6 bushels; of the 1,854 acres 
threshed in 1939 the average yield was 5.6 bushels. Some rye is sown 
for spring pasture or as a cover crop. 

The wheat acreage—414 acres threshed in 1939 and 301 in 1944— 
has made a rather steady and rapid decline since 1879. Yields are 
rather low. 

Of the total of 174 acres of oats reported in 1944, only 11 acres were 
threshed and the rest was cut for feeding unthreshed. 

Alfalfa, lespedeza, sweetclover, red clover, timothy, wild hay, and 
other grasses are on most of the agricultural soils, ih total acreage, 
hay ranks next to corn. There has been a rather steady increase in 
acreage of hay and forage crops. The hay is used locally to feed cattle 
in winter and to serve also as a cover crop. Most of the farms produce 
enough for the work animals and cattle, but there is seldom any to sell. 
The hay is usually cut with mowers, but on steep land, by hand. A 
large part of the crop is stacked in the field and fed on the land. The 
average yield of all hay crops was 1.4 tons an acre in 1944. Larger 
yields can be expected on the better soils, especially on those limed 
and fertilized. 

Potatoes averaged 60.3 bushels an acre on the 924 acres reported in 
1939 and 55.1 bushels on the 695 acres in 1944. Part of the potato crop 
is marketed at Atlanta and Chattanooga and part locally. The acreage 


3 Average yields for crops in 1939 and 1944 are for the total acreage planted to each on 
unspecified soils of the county. For estimates on crop yields on specific soils, see table 11. 
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of sweetpotatoes has fluctuated somewhat, the average being about 
240. Sorgo, tobacco, cabbage, snap beans, and other vegetables are 
minor crops grown on limited acreages, mostly for home use or for 
local markets. 

Income from farm produce is supplemented considerably by the sale 
of forest products. Were it not for the timber industry and mineral 
resources the number of rural inhabitants would be much less, because 
farm income alone is not sufficient to support the population. Large 
quae of tanbark, acid wood, pulpwood, and cross ties are brought 

rom the forest. every year and sold at Andrews, Murphy, and other 
points along the railroads. Some acid wood and pulpwood is shipped 
to Sylva and Canton. Lumbering also is an important source of reve- 
nue. There is some virgin timber left, mostly in the northern part of 
the county along the headwaters of the Tellico River. 

a acreages of the principal crops in stated years are given in 
table 12. 


Taste 12.—Acreages of principal crops in Cherokee County, N. C., in stated years 


Crop 1019 1929 1939 1044 


Acres 
12, 


1 Not available. 
1 Trees reported for 1944 are of all ages; for other years, trees are of bearing age. 


ROTATIONS AND FERTILIZERS 


Rotations recommended by the county agricultural agent and other 
State agencies and generally used are for periods of only 2 or 3 
years. The 2-year rotation, used on the more productive bottom 
and terrace lands, consists of corn, an intercrop of peas or soybeans, 
and small grain with lespedeza or crimson clover. e 3-year rota- 
tion consists of corn with some cover crop, the following year soybeans, 
and then wheat, rye, or lespedeza. Corn is planted year after year 
on some of the more productive bottom lands and colluvial soils, but 
most farmers following this practice turn under a crop of crimson 
clover each spring. 

Fertilizer, lime, and other amendments are in general use on practi- 
cally every farm. The fertilizers commonly used are 0-16-0,* 2-9-3, 
4-8-4, 5-7-5, 4-10-4, and 3-8-8, and some nitrogen and potash was 
added as top dressing material. The rate of application for all crops, 
except potatoes and truck, is about 200 pounds an acre. 


18 Percentages, respectively, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
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In 1940, 42.6 percent of the farms reported the use of $25,939 worth 
of fertilizer, an average of $19.48 per farm. Practically all the ferti- 
lizer is factory mixed and is purchased both cooperatively and individ- 
ually. Lime is used on nearly all the agricultural land, and phosphate 
is often applied to grass and pasture. The uplands need more phos- 

hate than the bottoms, and all the soils respond to applications of 
ime. For information on rotations and application of fertilizers for 
specific crops and soils, see tables 9 and 10 and the section on Soil 
Use, Management, and Productivity. 


PERMANENT PASTURE 


The total acreage of permanent lial is not known, but census 
reports show 8,566 acres in plowable pasture in 1939, and 6,883 in 
land other than cropland Coe pasture, and woodland. From 
these figures it is estimated that there were approximately 12,000 acres 
of permanent pasture in 1939. The 1945 census figures bear out this 
estimate. The tendency is toward a slight increase in permanent 
pasture. Practically all soils are used to some extent, but the more 
extensive pastures are on steeper uplands and on soils of colluvial 
slopes, as the Tate and the stony Tusquitee soils. 
he quality of permanent pasture varies from farm to farm and 
field to field. Treatment with fertilizer and lime, the natural fertility 
of soil, and the rotations used account for much of the variation. 
Applications of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds an acre of limestone and 200 to 
400 pounds of phosphate are often used to improve pasture. 
Mixtures for reseeding pastures usually include Kentucky blue- 
grass, redtop, orchard grass, and Korean lespedeza. The usual rate 
of seeding for most pastures is about 25 pounds an acre. The grazing 
season extends from about May 1 to October 15, depending on eleva- 
tions, condition of the sod, and character of the soil. Pasture yields 
are generally good, especially under the better management practices. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Livestock is important as a part of the agricultural pattern on 
many farms of the county rather than as a major source of income on 
the few specialized farms. Cattle lead in value; hogs and poultry 
follow in the order named. Where pastures are good, cattle and sheep 
can be expected to make economic gains. Some hogs are pastured in 
the woods on mast. Little grain is fed to cattle, but it is used to 
fatten hogs, and some is fed to chickens. The number of livestock 
on farms for stated years is given in table 13, and specified livestock 
products produced and quantity sold in table 14. 


Taste 13.—Number of livestock in Cherokee County, N. C., in stated years 


Livestock 1920 1930 1040 1045 


Number | Number | Number | Number 
7, 4,721 


Cattle... 22-2. 22- anne enn cece meen eee e ee nnn cee ce enw enennenee &27 5,093 5, 840 
gt = 2, 663 2, 209 2, 957 


16 
61,081 | 61,900 65, 162 
1,401 516 () 


1 Not reported, 
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TABLE 14,—Specified livestock products produced and sold in Cherokee County, 
N. C., in stated years 


Product 1929 1939 1944 
Mig 25 2 Sescst2s seeslik es colo ae gallons... 971,749 | 1, 008, 188 1,479, 024 
Oe i at ee do... 36,111 102, 949 238, 372 
Cream sold as butterfat. eal 8; 129 5, 342 6,078 
224, 733 256, 289 (0) 
16, 538 18, 976 0, 835 
72 304 332 
Ce re 
28, 087 24, 862 0) 
390, 671 278, 937 300, 169 


1 Not reported. 


FARM TENURE, INVESTMENT, AND EXPENDITURE 


In 1945 the owners operated 87.5 percent of the farms; tenants, 12.3 
percent; and managers, 0.2 percent. Most of the harvested cropland, 
and the greatest investment, is on farms of less than 220 acres. Ex- 
penditures for hired labor by 551 farms reporting totaled $54,718, 
an average of $99.30 each. Feed cost on 1,374 farms reporting totaled 
$250,129, or $182.04 per farm. The farms had an estimated total of 
326 automobiles, 175 trucks, and 32 tractors. In 1940 a little more 
than half the farms used fertilizer, the average being 0.8 ton. 


LAND USE 


The 2,007 farms in the county in 1945 comprised 133,665 acres, or 
approximately 44.7 percent of the total land area. Harvested crop- 
land totaled 19,846 acres, or nearly 15 percent of the land in farms. 
There were 75 fewer farms in 1945 than in 1940, and the total acreage 
of farm land decreased by 3,380 acres, and of harvested cropland by 
1,995 acres. Nonfarm lands are largely in forest, and no extensive 
areas of it are suitable for clearing as cropland. 

Between 1900 and 1945 the number of farms increased by approxi- 
mately 85 percent, but there was a decrease of about 47 percent in 
their average size, The average size of all farms in the county was 
66.5 acres in 1945. The number having less than 30 acres was some- 
what smaller in 1945.than in 1940, but nearly 80 percent still had less 
than 100 acres. In 1945 by approximate percentages, 12 percent of the 
farms of the county were of less than 10 acres each; those of 10 to 29 
acres, 21 percent; 30 to 49, 19 percent; 50 to 69, 15 percent; 70 to 99, 
12 percent; and 100 to 139 acres, 11 percent. About 10 percent of the 
farms had more than 140 acres. 


MORPHOLOGY AND GENESIS OF SOILS 


Soil is the product of the forces of weathering and soil-forming 
processes acting on materials deposited or accumulated by geologic 
agencies. The characteristics of the soil at any given point depend 
on (1) the eet and mineralogical composition of the parent mate- 
rial; (2) the climate under which the soil material has accumulated 
and existed since accumulatjon; (3) the plant and animal life in and 
on the soil; (4) relief, or lay of the land; and (5) the Jength of time 
the forces of soil development have acted on the parent material. The 
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climate, and its influence on soil and plants, depends not only on 
temperature, rainfall, and humidity but aie, on the physical character- 
istics of the soil or soi] material and on the relief, which, in turn, 
Sony influences drainage, aeration, runoff, erosion, and exposure to 
sun and wind. 

Climate and vegetation change the parent material from an inert 
heterogeneous mass to a soil having a more or less definite genetic 
morphology. The action on the parent material is aided or hindered 
in varying degrees by the relief, which determines to some extent 
runoff, the movement of water through the soil, natural erosion, and 
the natural vegetation, The character of the parent material itself, 
with climate and vegetation, is a factor in soil formation and an 
important one in determining the internal character of the soil and 
the kinds of natural vegetation. 

Time brings about changes in soil genesis, and age is therefore a 
factor in the development of the soil to a point in equilibrium with 
the environment. The degree of development depends not only on 
time but also on the rate at which the forces of climate and vegetation 
act. Vegetation and climate are regulated, in turn, by the relief and 
parent material. 

The parent materials from which the soils of the county are derived 
can be placed in two classes according to source: We Residual material 
derived from the decomposition of rocks in place; and (2) trans- 

orted material—that removed from its original position and depos- 
ited on valley uplands and near streams. The first class of parent 
material consists of weathered products derived from underlying 
rock; the second is caress of rock fragments and other rock waste 
moved from the uplands by gravity and water and deposited at the 
base of slopes, and of alluvial material derived from the uplands and 
deposited near streams by running water. The parent material of the 
first class is related directly to the underlying rock from which it 
came, and the material of the second class to the soils or rock from 
which it was removed. 

The residual materials are derived from igneous, metamorphic, and 
sedimentary rock. These differ somewhat in chemical and mineralogi- 
cal composition, and consequently the parent materials derived from 
them differ. Sufficient study has not been made to permit comparison 
of differences in the chemical and mineralogical composition of the 
various kinds of rock with differences in the resultant soils, but vari- 
ations in most of the soils developed in place from the residuum of 
rock can probably be attributed to differences in the mineral compo- 
sition of the rock from which derived. In many places, however, the 
same kind of rock underlies different kinds of soil. In such instances, 
differences in the soils are due to other causes. 

Some of the characteristics of soils can be correlated with the kinds 
of parent material, but others, especially those of regional significance 
to soil genesis, correlate better with climatic conditions and other 
factors to be discussed. 

Climate in the lower altitudes—that prevailing in the intermountain 
uplands of the county—is characterized by long moderately warm 
summers, short mild winters, and moderately high rainfall. Because 
moderately warm weather prevails during much of the year, and 
because the soils are moist most of the time, chemical reactions 
are rapid. The moderately heavy yearly rainfall has caused the 
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leaching of soluble bases and other materials from the soil and also 
the downward movement of less soluble materials and colloidal mat- 
ter in the soils. The soils are frozen for only short periods and to 
shallow depths. The freezing intensifies the action of weathering and 
the translocation of insoluble materials within the soils. 

In the mountain uplands the climate is characterized by winter 
and summer temperatures somewhat lower than those of the inter- 
mountain uplands.. The lower temperature in these more elevated 
areas probably retards chemical reactions in the soils. The rainfall is 
high, however, as it is at the lower elevations. Soluble materials are 
leached from the soils, and the less soluble materials and colloidal 
matter are translocated downward. The soils are frozen for longer 
periods.and to greater depths than those of the intermountain uplands, 
and leaching: is consequently somewhat less active. 

In general, the climatic conditions in the intermountain uplands 
give rise to Red and Yellow Podzolic soils; in the mountain uplands 
to Gray-Brown Podzolic soils. A large part of the county has a cli- 
mate marginal between that characteristic of the Red and Yellow 
Podzolic region and that of the Gray-Brown Podzolic region. Conse- 

uently, Red and Yellow Podzolic and Gray-Brown Podzolic are 
closely associated, and all manner of gradations between these two 
divisions. of soil formation can be found: 

The well-drained, well-developed soils within any one climatic zone 
have certain outstanding characteristics in common; but they differ 
in other characteristics that may be due to factors other than climate. 
The character of the parent material seems to have an outstanding 
part in bringing about these differences, but drainage and age also are 
prominent factors. Where Red Podzolic, Yellow Podzolic, and Gray- 
Brown Podzolic soils are closely associated, as they are in this county, 
the differences resulting from the influence of parent material, drain- 
age, and age are important in determining the great soil group in 
which many of the soils belong. 

Higher plants, micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms of 
life on and within soil contribute to its morphology. The changes 
biological activity brings about in a soil are variable, depending, 
among other things, on the life and life processes peculiar to eac 
organism. Many factors of the environment determine the kinds of 
plants and animals. Climate is the most apparent but not the most 
important factor determining the kinds of plants and animals that 
grow on the well-developed, well-drained soils, Through its effect 
on living organisms climate greatly influences the morphology of 
soils. Climate and living organisms together constitute the active 
factors of soil genesis. 

The soils on north slopes in the northern part of the county have 
developed mostly under a growth of Appalachian hardwoods and on 
south slopes under pine-hardwood cover. The growth in the Tellico 
River watershed in the extreme northern part of the forest is mainly 
hardwoods on allslopes. Forests of the pine-hardwood type predomi- 
nate in the central and southern parts, but in gel ans pure, stands 
of pine occur. The principal Appalachian hardwood species are 
Northern red oak, chestnut oak, basswood, and poplar, with some white 
pine, hemlock, black birch, black cherry, sugar maple, buckeye, beech, 
scarlet oak, white oak, red maple, cucumber magnolia, sourwood, black 
gum (black tupelo), ash, and dogwood. In the pine-hardwood type 
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shortleaf pine, pitch pine, and scarlet and black oaks predominate, 
but a few Southern red oaks, Virginia pines, and post and white oaks 
are present. The stands of pure pine are predominantly shortleaf. 
In many areas an undergrowth of rhododendron, mountain-laurel, 
azalea, fern, and galax is common. 

Many of the trees of the present-day forest obtain their plant nu- 
trients at a moderately deep level and shed their leaves annua. Vy. The 
content of ed nutrients in the leaves varies considerably, but the 
quantity of bases and phosphorus returned to the soil is generally high, 
compared with that returned by the leaves of conifers, and therefore, 
essential plant nutrients are restored to the upper part of the soil from 
the lower. The organic material that accumulates in the soil im- 
pedes soil depletion by slowing down the action of percolating water. 
Tt is probable that its retarding action is more effective on the smoother 
landscapes than on the steeper and that it tends to counterbalance 
somewhat the effects of the rapid rock weathering and soil leaching. 

Plants are the source of the organic matter that accumulates in the 
upper part of a soil, As this material is acted on by micro-organisms, 
earthworms, and other life, decomposition results. In decomposition, 
chemical reactions occur. The organic material releases organic acids 
that promote the dissolving of soluble constituents and the leaching 
and translocation of inorganic materials. The intensity of change 
resulting from this action is conditioned, however, by the climate, 
which affects the kinds of vegetation, the kinds of micro-organisms, 
and the rates of reaction and leaching. Apparently the organic mat- 
ter decomposes more slowly in the higher altitudes than in the lower; 
as a result, some soils on the higher mountains accumulate more organic 
matter than comparable ones in the valleys. 

Relief modifies the effects of climate and vegetation. In the county 
it ranges from nearly level in first bottoms to very ‘steep in the moun- 
tainous districts. On some steep slopes the runoff of water is great 
and geologic erosion is consequently so rapid that it keeps an almost 
even pace with rock weathering and soil formation. The material for 
soil formation is constantly being removed from the steep slopes by 
water, or is being mixed by local slides. A profile of genetically related 
horizons is not formed on these steeper areas, because a sufficient quan- 
a Aa material rarely remains long enough in place. 

nly small quantities of water percolate through the soil on stee 

slopes, and the leaching and the translocation of insoluble materials 
downward in the soil are correspondingly inactive. The stands of 
vegetation are generally thinner than on soils having better moisture 
relations. In many places the soil on a concave slape shows a more 
nearly complete profile development than that on a convex slope. On 
concave slopes geologic erosion is apparently slower than on the con- 
vex and the moisture relations are more favorable to the growth of 
dense stands of vegetation. 

In age, the soils of the county range from very young to old, but 
over a large part they are very young or young. Age is determined 
by the length of tirhe the forces of development have acted on parent 
material. Soil material that remains in place for a long time under 
favorable conditions of relief and other factors of soil genesis will 
develop into a soil that is in an approximate state of equilibrium with 
its environment, or in other wore a mature or old soil. For young 
soils, the material has been in place for a short time and has been little 
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altered by climate and vegetation and a well-defined soil profile of 
enetically related horizons has not formed. Most of the soils on the 
rst bottoms along streams are of the same character as those on 
steep relief. Soils on steep slopes are replenished through the weath- 
ering of rock as their cover is removed by geologic erosion, and there 
is little opportunity for the formation of a genetic profile. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 


Soils are classified on the basis of characteristics that aid in re- 
membering them individually and in relation to others. Several units 
of classification are used in grouping similar soils. The most com- 
monly used units are phases, types, and series, all of which are defined 
in the section on Soil Survey Methods and Definitions. 

Soil series can be grouped into still higher categories, as Red Pod- 
zolic, Yellow Podzolic, Gray-Brown Podzolic, and other great soil 

oups. In the highest category are the three soil orders—zonal, 
intrazonal, and azonal. These soil orders are defined as follows: 

Zonal soils include those great groups having well-developed soil character- 
istics that reflect the influence of the active factors of soil genesis—climate and 
llving organisms (chiefly vegetation). 

Intrazonal soils have more or less well-developed soil characteristics that 
reflect the dominating influence of some local-factor of relief or parent material 
over the normal effect of climate and vegetation. Any one of these may be asso- 
ciated with two or more zonal groups, but no one with them all. 

Azonal soils are without well-developed soil characteristics either because of 
their youth or because conditions of parent material or relief have prevented 
the development of definite soil characteristics. Each of them may be found 
associated with any of the zonal groups (6). 

In soil classification the normal, or zonal, soil profile serves as a 
basis of comparison. In Cherokee County the normal profile has a 
fairly light-colored and rather fine-textured subsoil, or B horizon; 
and a lighter colored and generally coarser textured parent material, 
or C horizon. 

Normal, or zonal, soil profiles have developed in only a small part 
of the county and are largely confined to places on intermountain 
uplands and stream terraces. In contrast, the soils on mountain up- 
lands are predominantly immature, or azonal. The profile is rela- 
tively shallow to bedrock and does not show such sharp differentiation 
between layers as does the normal profile of soils on the intermountain 
upland and on the stream terraces. 

The characteristics, arrangements, relations, and development of 
the soils of the county are described in the following pages accordin 
to great soil groups. The soil series are classified by soil orders an 
great soil groups in table 15. 


ZONAL SOILS 


The zonal soils of the county are members of the Red Podzolic, 
Yellow Podzolic, and Gray-Brown Podzolic great soil groups (3), 
and, of these, the first.to be considered are the Red Podazolic. 


RED PODZOLIC SOILS 


The Red Podzolic soils are a group of soils having thin organic 
and organic-mineral beds over a yellowish-brown leached layer that 
rests on an illuvial red horizon; developed under a deciduous or mixed 
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Taste 15.—Classification of the soil series of Cherokee Oounty, N. C., by higher 
categories 


ZONAL SOILS 


Great soll groups Soil series Parent material 
FE 14 hes schist ane tate schist. 7 
z ceous rocks, chiefly graywacke. 
Red Podsollo......-.s00----e-ee0- cen e> i :| Old alluvium, : 
Do. 
Yellow Podzolic.........-.2--+2+-000+++ Alt Gone iai 
-| Old alluvium, 


Gray-Brown Podzolic......---..-------- {Fate “ 
Lithosolic Gray-Brown Podzolle. ...- 


.--| Colluvium, 
Acld sedimentary rocks and highly meta- 
morphosed graywacke. 


INTRAZONAL SOILS 


Planosols...-.....-----------+0+----+-0-- Warne.........-.- Old alluvium. 
Semi-Planosols._...--.-------------- Worsham......-.. Local alluvial and colluvial accumulations. 
AZONAL SOILS 
Ramsey. .....----- Sandstone, conglomerate, shale, slate, and 
quartzite. 
Lithosols.......-.---------------++-+---- Ranger... Slate and schist. 
| Mica schist and tale schist. 
-| Recent alluvium. 
Do. 
AllUVil. 200. dows cecenteswe sae sesccsecs. B Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


forest in a warm-temperate moist climate. The processes by which the 
soils were formed are podzolization and laterization (6, 3). 

Soils of the Fannin, Habersham, Hiwassee, and Masada series are 
included in the Red Podzolic. All are in lower lying parts of the 
county—those where the temperature is highest. They occur on 
high terraces along streams, on the valley uplands, and on lower 
slopes of mountains. They are well dramed and range in relief from 
very gently sloping to steep. All are derived from parent rock ma- 
terial that generally is higher in content of bases or that has been 
in place a longer time than the parent material of the Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils on similar elevations. The Red Podzolic soils have 
hetter internal drainage than the Yellow Podzolic with which 
associated. 

The most extensive of the Red Podzolic soils in Cherokee County 
are those belonging to the Fannin series. The parent rock is fine- 
grained mica schist and tale schist and the relief is sloping to hilly, 
as most areas are in the intermountain uplands, They have a smooth 
and friable brown to light-brown loam surface soil and_a yellowish- 
red to salmon-red stiff brittle clay loam to clay subsoil. The Hiwassee 
und Masada soils have formed on high terraces from old alluvium, 
and they usually have a somewhat better developed B horizon than 
the Fannin. 

Following is a profile of Fannin loam, hilly phase, in a wooded area 
north of Culberson : 

Ac. 0 to % Inch, gray loam mixed with well-decomposed leafmold. 


Ax, % to 10 inches, brown to light-brown smooth friable loam having a 
moderate-crumb structure. 
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B. 10 to 25 inches, yellowish-red to salmon-red stiff brittle silty clay or clay 
loam ; smooth to slick when crushed between the fingers and of moder- 
ate medium-nuelform structure. 

©. 25 to 88 inches, salmon-red smooth silty clay loam; decidedly slick or 
greasy to touch, and massive in structure; parent rock of soft mica 
schist mixed with this material. 

The Habersham soils have developed over siliceous rock, ce 
graywacke, both in the intermountain and in the mountain uplan 
reg! ns and are to a large extent associated with Ramsey and Talladega 
soils, Their natural forest cover consists of mixed deciduous hard- 
woods with some pine intermixed. Slopes’ range to 60 percent or 
more. 

Following is a profile of Habersham fine sandy loam, rolling phase, 
in a wooded area: 

Ao Oto % inch, a very thin layer of leafmold and partly decomposed roots 
and twigs. 

As. % to 5 inches, yellowish to yellowish-brown loose friable fine sandy loam 
of weak fine-crumb atructure. 

As. 6 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown loose friable fine sandy loam with a 
reddish tinge and moderate medium-crumb structure. 

B;. 15 to 38 inches, light-red to brownish-red heavy but friable fine sandy 
clay having a moderate medium-nuciform structure. 

CO. 88 to 47 inches, a mixture of red clay and soft partly weathered parent 
rock resting on partly decomposed parent rock consisting of grdy 
sandstone or graywacke. 

The Hiwassee and Masada soils are on old high terraces and have a 
comparatively deep pois over gravelly beds or sedentary material. 
The surface soil, or A horizon, is dark-brown to reddish-brown friable 
loam, and the subsoil, or B horizon, reddish-brown to deep-red friable 
clay loam or silty clay, moderately compact, and of moderate-nuciform 
structure. The substratum, or C horizon, is light-red to red friable 
soil material, splotched with yellow and gray. 

The A horizon of the Hiwassee soil 1s generally darker than that 
of either the Fannin or Habersham. The Masada soil, though similar 
to the Hiwassee in character of parent material, has a lighter brown 
A horizon and a lighter red B horizon. 


YELLOW PODZOLIO SOILS 


Yellow Podzolic soils have thin organic and organic-mineral layers 
over a grayish-yellow leached layer that rests on a yellow horizon. 
They have deve. one under the coniferous or mixed forest in a warm- 
temperate moist climate. The soil development processes are podzoli- 
zation with some laterization. 

The Yellow Podzolic soils include members of the Altavista and 
Tate series. They are developed in association with Red Podzolic 
soils under similar climate arid vegetation. The parent material does 
not differ greatly from that of the Red Podzolic soils, but. most of it 
probably has been in place for a shorter time. Drainage is restricted 
somewhat, and this may cause the yellow color that characterizes soils 
of this group. The cause of differences between the Yellow Podzolic 
and the Red Podzolic soils is not fully understood. 

The Altavista soils occur on old stream terraces. Their site differs 
from that of the Hiwassee chiefly in being smoother, and they are 
therefore more slowly drained. In general, the older higher terraces 
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have the more rolling surface and better drainage; the lower younger 
terraces haye a smoother surface and slower drainage. These soils 
have a gray, light-gray, or light-brown friable silt loam surface soil 
(A layer) about 12 inches thick, the upper 144 to 2 inches of which 
contains much partly decomposed organic matter. The subsoil (B 
layer) is friable to compact yellow silty clay or clay having a moderate 
medium-nuciform structure. A brittle consistence is common at a 
depth of 30 inches. Mica flakes ordinarily occur in all layers, and 
in places there are irregular gravelly beds at a depth of 3 to 8 feet. 

The Tate soils have formed from colluvium and local alluvium at 
the base of slopes, around the head of streams, or along small streams. 
The thin parent material has washed from u lands that are underlain 
by acidic rocks containing a greatly variable quantity of mica. 


GRAY-BROWN PODZOLIC SOILS 


Gray-Brown Podzolic soils are a zonal group developed under 
deciduous forest in a humid temperate climate and having a com- 
persue thin organic covering and organic-minera! layers that over- 

ie a grayish-brown leached layer, which in turn rests on an illuvial 
brown layer. Podzolization is the dominant soil-forming process. 
Differences among these soils result mainly from differences in parent 
material and relief. 

State and Tusquitee soils correlate fairly well as Gray-Brown 
Podzolic soils, but the climate under which they have developed was 
similar to that under which the Red and the Yellow Podzolic soils have 
formed. The Tusquitee soils, Sebel a from colluvial material, 
usually at the foot of steep slopes, are the more extensive of the two. 

The State soils have formed from old alluvium on low terraces and 
are similar to Tusquitee in degree of development and in physical 
characteristics. In many places, however, they are underlain by 
stratified material containing water-rounded gravel. 

Following is a profile description of Tusquitee loam, rolling phase, 
in a forested area: 

A;. 0 to 8 inches, well-decomposed leafmold containing a large quantity of 
partly disintegrated twigs and roots. 

As. 8 to 12 inches, dark-brown or grayish-brown to brown very friable loam 
having a moderate medium-crumb structure. 

B. 12 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown to brown or light reddish-brown loam to 
clay loam; friable and easily pervious to water and roots: weak 
medium-nuciform structure. 

©. 80 inches +-, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable clay loam 
splotched with brown, yellow, and gray, generally containing both 
rounded and angular rock fragments. 

The lithosolic Gray-Brown Podzolic subgroup includes soils that 
have a profile resembling that of the Gray-Brown Podzolic. They are 
intermediate in degree of development between the Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic and the Lithosol profile. Most of the acreage is on steep and 
very steep slopes, and the lack of profile development is very likely 
related to this relief. The Porters soils belong to this subgroup. 

The Porters soils are developed on material weathered from acid 
sedimentary rocks and highly steer ped Ci Aa oa They are 
at noticeably higher altitudes than the Red and Yellow Podzolic soils. 
The entire profile is open and permeable, the subsoil, or B layer, 
decidedly more so than that of the Fannin, Habersham, Hiwaasee, and 
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Masada soils. The native forest consisted of deciduous hardwoods 
with some white pine intermixed. _ 
The following is a profile description of Porters loam, steep phase, 
under native forest: 
Ax. 0 to 8 inches, dark-gray organic loam containing a fairly large quantity 
of decomposed leaves, twigs, and roots; granular structure. 
As. 8 to 15 inches, grayish-brown to brown very friable loam of moderate 
fine-crumb structure, 
B. 15 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown to dark yellowish-brown friable and 
permeable clay loam of weak medium-nuciform structure. 
©. 40 inches +, partly decomposed acid sedimentary rock. 


INTRAZONAL SOILS 


The intrazonal soils of the sonny include one Planosol (Warne 
series) and one semi-Planosol (Worsham series). 


PLANOSOLS 


Planosols are a group of intrazonal soils with an eluviated surface 
horizon underlain by a B horizon more sees illuviated, cemented, 
or compacted than that of associated normal soils. They have de- 
veloped on a smooth or nearly level surface ic Sle or forest vege- 
tation in a humid or subhumid climate. The Warne and Worsham 
soils are both in the Planosols group, but the Worsham is the least well 
developed of the two and is therefore placed in a sa heed (semi- 
Planosols). Both are low in organic matter and strongly acid. 

The Warne soil occurs on low stream terraces and has a nearly level 
to gently undulating surface. It has a strongly eluviated surface 
layer (A horizon) ane a strongly illuviated subsoil (B horizon) under- 
lain by slg al material. The 8- to 10-inch surface layer is firm 
gra, silt loam. The subsoil is grayish-yellow or se piheage el 
slightly to moderately plastic clay loam to silty clay. Below a dept. 
of about 30 inches there is tough plastic light-gray or steel-gray silty 
clay mottled with yellow and rust brown. Finely divided mica occurs 
throughout the soil mass. 

The Worsham soil has developed on level, nearly level, or depressed 
parts of local alluvial and colluvial accumulations, and on stream ter- 
races. It is less well developed than the Warne, as evidenced by the 
less well-defined eluviated and illuviated layers. The parent material 
is generally younger than that of the Warne. The 6- to 9-inch surface 
aed of gray to yellowish-gray loam is underlain by yellow to brown- 
ish-yellow brittle sticky sandy clay loam. The lower layer grades to-a 
finer texture, a heavier consistence, and a somewhat mottled condition 
in the lower part. Below depths of 20 to 25 inches there is a heavy 
steel-gray clay mottled with yellow and rust brown, A thin layer or 
a of white quartzite gravel may occur at varying depths in the 
profile. 

AZONAL SOILS 


In this county the azonal soil order is represented by Lithosols and 
Alluvial soils. Lithosols have no clearly expressed soil morphology 
and consist of a freshly and imperfectly weathered mass of rock frag- 
ments. dneaely confined to steeply sloping land. The soils designated 
as Lithosols are general steep, brokep or severely eroded, and very 
shallow over bedrock, They have little if any development of a 
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enetic profile. Geologic erosion almost keeps pace with the weather- 
ing of rock or material, and little true soil can develop. Where zonal 
aoe have formed in some small areas, they are not separated from the 
azonal soils on the map. 
LITHOSOLS 


Classified as Lithosols are the Ramsey, Ranger, and Talladega soils 
and miscellaneous land types. The Ramsey soils, the most extensive of 
this group, have formed over sandstone, shale, slate, and quartzite 
on slopes of 15 to 60 percent or more. The sparse native vegetation 
was mixed hardwood forest that in many places on the mountain up- 
lands contained some pine. 

Following is a profile description of Ramsey stony loam, steep phase, 
in a forested area: 

Ao 0 to rae dark-brown loam containing a high percentage of organic 
matter. 

A;. 1 to 4 inches, brownish-gray friable stony loam of weak medium-crumb 
structure. 

A; 4 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow very friable stony loam of moderate 
coarse-crumb structure. 

B. 10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow very friable and per- 
meable light clay loam to fine sandy clay loam, showing little or no 
structural development and in many places apparently consisting of 
material transitional between the A; layer and the C horizon. 

CG. 20 to 32 inches, disintegrated gray reck mixed with more thoroughly 
weathered rock material, underlain by the bedrock of sandstone, con- 
glomerate, or slate. 

Ranger soils have formed on mountain uplands from weathered 
roducts of slate and schist. They differ from the Ramsey mainly in 
aving a somewhat darker surface soil and a finer texture throughout. 

Talladega soils have formed on both the mountain and the inter- 
mountain uplands from weathered material from fine-grained mica 
schist and tale schist. They differ from Ramsey and Ranger soils 
mainly in having a brown to light-red surface soil, a light-red to red 
subsoil, and a high content of mica flakes. 

Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil material), Rough stony land (Ram- 
sey soil material), and Rough gullied land (Talladega soil material) 
are miscellaneous land types. Because of their close relation to the 
parent rock or parent material, they are classified as Lithosols. The 
stony colluvium shows little or no profile development and consists 
chiefly of well-rounded or flat somewhat rounded stones mixed with 
some soil material. The rough stony lind includes stony areas of 
steep and rough relief and consists primarily of Ramsey soil material. 
In some places large boulders and outcrops of bedrock are numerous 
and in others the slope is very steep and bedrock is only a few inches 
below the surface. Areas o sou gullied land are on knolls and 
steep slopes of the valleys or on mountainsides. These are so severel, 
sheet-eroded and gullied that they are considered unsuitable for agri- 
culture and have been abandoned. In some intergully parts, the soil 
has been affected very little by erosion but cen hen it has been so 
badly eroded that rebuilding it would hardly be possible by any means 
other than reforestation or similar slow processes. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils consist of transported seh ekagaiaes recently de- 
posited material (alluvium) characterized by a weak modification 
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or none of the original material by soil-forming processes. Congaree, 
Transylvania, Buncombe, Chewacla, and Wehadkee soils are in this 
great soil group. 

The Congaree soils are the most extensive. They consist of more or 
less asso medium- to coarse-textured acid alluvium washed mainly 
from eae underlain by igneous and metamorphic rock. The soils 
have slow external drainage and medium internal ia, fe They 
are subject to overflow from adjacent streams and to the deposition 
or removal of material. Although practically all areas have been 
cleared at some time, the original trees were probably mixed hard- 
woods, predominantly birch, beech, poplar, and maple. 

Following is a description of Congaree fine sandy loam in a culti- 
vated area: 

1, 0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown to brown very friable loam of weak medium- 
crumb structure. 
2. 12 to 40 inches, brown to light-brown friable loam to clay loam of weak 
medium-crumb or massive structure. 
8. 40 inches +, variable-textured material ranging from gravel and sand 
beds to silt and clay laminations. 
In some areas the profile has a relatively dark layer at a depth of 
8 to 20 inches. This layer is representative of an older profile that has 
been covered by recent deposition. 

Transylvania silt loam is the only representative of the Transyl- 
vania series in the county. It shows a greater degree of profile devel- 
opment than any of the other alluvial soils. The upper layer, about 
12 inches thick, is dark brownish-gray to dark-brown friable silt loam. 
To a depth of 24 inches or more beneath this, there is brownish- 
yellow rather compact friable silty elay. The next layer is yellowish 
fine sandy loam to loose loamy sand that passes into lighter colored 
sand and gravel. 

The Buncombe series is distinguished from the Congares by its 
extremely loose sandy nature and lack of clay material. Throughout 
the profile its texture ranges from loamy sand to sand. The entire 
profile is lighter colored than the Congaree profile, and it has no struc- 
tural character. 

Chewacla soils differ from the Congaree in having a mottled subsoil 
and in being imperfectly drained. The profile is brown to light brown 
to a depth of about 12 inches and dark brownish-gray or bluish-gray 
silty clay loam to a depth of about 22 inches. Below 22 inches it gives 
sue) to gray splotched with rust-brown silty clay. Gravel and sand 
beds are generally at a depth of about 40 inches. 

Wehadkee silt loam, the only member of the Wehadkee series in 
the county, is the most poorly drained soil of the alluvial SrouD In 
catenary “ relation, the Wehadkee soil represents the poorly drained, 
the Chewacla the imperfectly drained, and the Congaree the well- 
drained soils. Wehadkee silt loam is associated with the Chewacla 
soils and is locally known as bulrush land. The 10- to 15-inch surface 
layer is dark-gray to grayish-brown silt loam, with rust-brown 
mottlings near the top. To a depth of about 30 inches is gray clay 
mottled with yellow and rust brown. The sand, gravel, and clay that 
follow in profile are permanently saturated. In some areas the water 


3¢A catena ia a group of soils within one zonal region develo from similar parent ma- 
terlal but differing in charactertstica of the solum (8urface soil and subsoil) owing to dif- 
ferences in relief or drainage. 
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table is within 12 to 15 inches of the surface. During the wetter 
seasons the entire soil is saturated. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
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CHEROKEE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, SOILS: SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


Drainage Surface soil Subsoil Physical 
i land 
Parent material Slope ; dlaeds 
External Internal Color! Consistence ? Depth Calor Consistence fication 
Altavista silt loam: Percent , ; Inches . 
Level dark-colored phase._..| Atk Old alluvium____-__----- 0-3 "| Slow.......~.-0-+-- Medium_..-..-.---- Dark gray to brown_-_-__- Friable__..._-__-__-- 10-14 | Yellowish brown_________ Compact, friable ___- First. 
Rolling phase_____.__------ Atn Old alluvium_________--- 7-15 | Medium__---------- Medlin... -n.cms tow or light yellowish | Friable__._.._.--_-- 4-6 | Yellow to yellowish brown.| Compact, friable___- Second. 
rown i 
ee, ee ee es Fee ree | eee 
Undulating phase_....._---- Atu Old alluvium___.-_-_---- 0-7 | Slow to medium----- Medium........---- as light gray, or light | Friable_...____.---- 8-12 | Yellow to yellowish brown_| Compact, friable_____ Second. 
rown 
a eye newer! 
Buncombe loamy fine sand - - - - -- Bu Recent alluvium _-_----. 0-8. | Sloweccesesessessaz| Rapid.cococessec cz Light grayish brown to | Very friable.....---- 8-12 ; Light brown.___________ Very friable________- Third. 
grayish brown. 
Chewacla gravelly loam ____----- Cg Recent alluvium___.----- 0-3 | Very:slow:......=:..| Slowss-=sss2-s2552- Brownish gray to brown_-_| Friable__.__-_--.--- 8-15 Mottled gray and brown_| Friable_...--.---_-- Second. 
Chewacla silt loam__-.---.------ Ch Recent alluvium___--_---- 0-3 |Moderate__.....-.---] Slow........------- Brownish gray to brown_| Friable_..-...------ 10-16 | oie brownish gray | Friable__......_-__. Second. 
| and gray. 
Chewacla-Tate silt loams_-___---- CT Recent alluvium and col- 0-7 | Very slow to slow_..| Slow to medium---_-- Brownish gray and red- | Very friable__.__~_-- 10-25 | Yellowish brown and | Friable...._________ scond. 
luvium. dish brown. | mottled brownish gray 
| and gray. 
Congaree fine sandy loam _- -_-_-- Ci Recent alluvium. __--_-- 0-3 | Very slow to slow__.| Medium-____-.----_-- Grayish brown to brown__| Very friable__._----- 8-12 _ Brown to light brown____| Friable.____________ First. 
Congaree silt loam___._-__---_-- Co Recent alluvium____--- -- 0-3 Very slows sccss-c.2] Medium-cs- 2222255. Grayish brown to brown -| Friable___-_-_------ 8-12 Brown to light brown____| Friable__..._.______ First. 
Fannin clay loam: Rapid: . 222 -.ssese Light reddish brown_---- PeriaGe cede 3-5 | Brownish red or yellow- | Stiff, brittle._.._._- Fourth. 
Eroded hilly phase____------ Feo Mica schist and tale schist-| 15-30 ish red. 
Eroded rolling phase_-_------ Feg Mica schist and tale schist_ 7-15 | Medium to rapid._._| Medium_....-..----| Light reddish brown ----- Friable__...-...---- 4-6 Rrgunies red or yellow- | Stiff, brittle....____- Third. 
ish red, 
Severely eroded hilly phase__| Fee Mica schist and taleschist.| 15-30 | Very rapid___.......| Medium__.....-----}| Yellowish red____.-.---- Fraiableicecsasaneces 0-5 gate red or yellow- | Friable._._____-___- Fifth. 
13. a 
Severely eroded rolling phase_| Fem | Micaschistandtaleschist.| 7-15 | Rapid...-.-..------ Medium___-.....-.-| Yellowish red_......---- Prikblesccoswacscscx o-4 a red or yellow- | Stiff, brittle.._.____- | 22-42 | Fourth. 
ish red. 
ee | | ne, — ——— | 
Fannin loam, hilly phase __-_-_-- Fih_ | Mica schist and taleschist.| 15-30 | Medium to rapid_-..| Medium__..-------- Brown to light brown__._} Friable__......----- 7-14 a an red or yellow- | Stiff, brittle Fourth. 
ish red. 
Fannin stony clay loam, eroded Fto Mica schist and taleschist_| 15-30 | Rapid__._.--_------ Medium: ..<..-<..<- Light brown to light red- | Friable__..-._------ 4-6 | Brownish red or yellow- | Friable......------- Fourth. 
hilly phase. dish brown. ish red. 
Fannin stony loam, hilly phase...|  Fsh | Mica schist and taleschist.| 15-30 | Medium to rapid__-.| Medium__.-.-.---.-- bariialaoa gray to brown- | Friable, loose.-...--| 7-9 Brome red or yellow- | Friable._........---| Fourth. 
ish gray. ish red. 
Habersham clay loam, severely | Hae ! Siliceous rock (mostly | 15-30 | Rapid to very rapid--| Medium....-.------ Light reddish brown to | Friable-...--------- 2-5 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable___---------- Fourth. 
eroded hilly phase. graywacke). brownish red. 
Habersham fine sandy loam: Medium to rapid_...| Medium__._-..----- Gray to yellowish brown_} Loose._..-..------- 10-15 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable........____- Third. 
Hilly phase. ___-___-.__---- Hfh Siliceous rock (mostly | 15-30 
graywacke). 
Rolling phase______-.__---- Hfn_ | Siliceous ig (mostly 7-15 | Medium____........| Medium__....------ Gray to yellowish brown_| Loose._......------ 12-15 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable_..__._______ Second. 
graywacke), 
Steep phase 2<.....20<< 55s Hfz Siliceous rock (mostly | 30-60 | Rapid_.............| Medium _..--..---- Gray to yellowish brown_| Loose____-___------ 9-12 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable__.._________ Fifth. 
graywacke). 
a a ee ee ee | 
Habersham loam: 
Eroded hiily phase.._..-_--- Hlo Siliceous rock (mostly 15-30 | Rapid.z-.-.<--=...| Mediums.=..<....-, Brown to reddish brown__! Friable_.._.____---- 4-6 Light red to brownish red_| Friable_____________ Fourth. 
graywacke). 
Eroded roliing phase_______- Hig Siliceous zoek (mostly 7-15 | Medium to rapid____| Medium____-_-_---- Brown to reddish brown__| Friable___---------- 4-6 Light red to brownish red_| Friable...._________ Third. 
graywacke). 
Habersham stony clay loam, se- Hre Siliceous rock (mostly 15-30 | Rapid to very rapid_| Medium________---- Light red to brownish red_| Friable__.._-------- 2-5 j Light red to brownish red_| Friable._.._________ Fourth. 
verely eroded hilly phase. graywacke). ! 
Habersham stony fine sandy loam: E . r 
Milly phase. ccccocccassese Hsh Siliceous rock (mostly 15-30 | Medium to rapid____| Medium__..__-_---- Gray to yellowish brown_| Loose__-_-_-------- 10-15 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable._.._________ Fourth. 
graywacke). 
Rolling phase. .........--_- Hsn Siliceous rock (mostly 7-15 | Medium__........_- Medium__......--.-| Gray to yellowish brown.| Loose__...--------- 12-15 | Light red to beowaiak red_| Friable....<.s.cesc- Second. 
| gravwacke). a 
Steep phase__._......_____- Hsz_ | Siliceous raul. (mostly | 30-60 | Rapid_....------_-- Medium____-_..---- Gray to yellowish brown_| Very friable._..__--- 9-15 | Light red to brownish red_! Friable_____._______ Fifth. 
graywacke). 
Very steep phase__...._-..- Hsp Siliceous rock (mostly 60+) Rapid to very rapid_| Medium____-.--.--- Gray to yellowish brown.| Very friable.....----) 9-15 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable......_._____ Fifth. 
graywacke). ' 
Habersham stony loam: | | ; 
Eroded hilly phase__._..---- Hto | Siliceous rock (mostly | 15-30 | Rapid_..-......---- Medium —..--...+<-- Brown to reddish brown__| Loose..--.--------- ; 46 | Light red to brownish red_| Friable-........__-- Fourth. 
| graywacke). 
Eroded steep phase________- Htb | Siliceous rock (mostly 30-60 | Rapid to very rapid_| Medium____-_-__--- Brown to reddish brown_| Loose__..-.-...---- 4-6 Light red to brownish red.| Friable_____________ Fifth. 
|  gravwacke). 
Hiwassee ciay loam, eroded un- Her | Old alluvium________-- 2-7 Medium___...-.---- Medium:.<. 2.2.22: Brownish red_.......--- Friables.e2ss42 sse28 6-8 | Reddish brown to deep | Friable, firm First. 
dulating phase. red. 
Hiwassee gravelly clay loam: | , : 3 i P 
Eroded hiliy nhase_________- Hgo | Old alluvium__...____-- 15-40 | Rapid....-.-.------ Moeditim: 23-23. | Brownish red__-...----- ee Fis moder- 4-6 ae pp brown to deep | Friable, firm___.___- 15-35'| Fourth. 
| ately firm. red. | 
' pa a | ; een eae Le 
Eroded roliing phase__.____- Hog | Old alluvium_.__._..--- 7-15 | Medium to rapid_.._| Medium___.-------- Brownish red_...-...--- Feiable Pic moder- 3-5 Reddish brown to deep | Friable, firm... -- 36-60 | Second. 
ately firm. rea, 
Hiwassee loam: . | : 
Hilly phase........-......- Hwh | Old alluvium___.._._....| 15-40 | Medium to rapid_._.| Medium _....-...-- 7 brown to reddish | Friable._._...---.-- 7-9 — brown to deep | Friable, firm_______- 20-50 | Third. 
rown, 1 red. 
Roiling phase__......--___- Hwn | Old alluvium____._._.-- 7-15 | Medium____-------- Medium. .......---- ae brown to reddish | Friable._____--__-- egies brown to deep | Friable, firm_______- 40-65 | First. 
rown. red. 
Unduiating phase__--.--.--.| Hwu | Old alluvium_..-...---- | 2-7 | Slow to medium__--- Medium.....-.----- pas brown to reddish | Friable.____._-_-_-- Reddish Dae to deep | Friable, firm.______. 43-72 | First. 
rown. red, 
relly clay loam: ' - 
sia Le hilly ee 2 - saa __ en eS Medium to rapid_.__| Yellowish red to light red_| Friable___.._.--_--- Yellowish red to light red_| Friable, firm___.__-- 15-35 | Fourth. 
Eroded rolling phase__------ Mcg | Old alluvium __-.--.--- Medium to rapid_.-.| Medium to rapid--- -| Yellowish to light red__._| Friable.........---- Yellowish red to light red_| Friable, firm.......- 25-50 | Second. 
velly loam: . . ; ; 
mane geod — AR Mgh | Old alluvium....-.---- Medium to rapid____| Medium to rapid_.--| Gray or brownish gray_.-} Friable._-..--.----- Yellowish red to light red_| Friable, firm__------ 20-46 | Third. 
Rolling Whasewseewesuawece Magn Old alluvium... _.----- Medium___...------ Medium to rapid. _--| Gray or brownish gray_-_| Friable___---------- Yellowish red to light red_| Friable, firm__-_-_-- 30-52 | Second. 
Masada loam, undulating phase-_-| Mlu Old alluvium. ---.------ Slow to medium__-__| Medium ___.--.----- Brownish gray _.-------- Friable__..___.--_-- Yellowish brown to light | Friable, firm___.__-- 35-65 | First. 
red. 
Porters loam, steep phase __-- Zs) Plz Acid sedimentary rock - - Medium to rapid_.-.| Medium___--------- Brown to grayish brown__| Very friable -_~----- re been to dark } Friable............- 20-54 | Fourth. 
yellowish brown. 
stony | : r . ‘i 
mi 0 Oe a be args) Psz Acid sedimentary rock - - - Medium to rapid._..| Medium_-__--------- Brown to grayish brown_.| Very friable___---.-- bie ee to dark | Friable__.______-_-- Fifth. 
yellowish brown. 
Very steep phase.....------ Acid sedimentary rock --- Rapid to very rapid._| Medium.-....--.--- Brown to grayish brown._| Very friable_._.----- ¥alovish brown to dark | Friable:............. Fifth. 
yellowish brown. 
t loam: 
aA oy ae noceeen-- Sandstone, shale, slate, Rapid to very rapid__| Rapid_....-.-------| Brownish yellow to brown-| Friable..-.-.-.--.-- Yellowish brown to brown-| Very friable. __----- Fifth. 
quartzite. ish gray. ish yellow, 
Hilly phase._..-.-.-------- Sandstone, shale, slate, | 15-30 | Medium_....-.-----| Rapid_..-.---.----- Brownish yellow to brown-| Very friable._._...-- Yellowish brown to brown-| Very friable -------- "Fourth. 
quartzite. ish gray. ish yellow, 
Steep phase_._..----------- Sandstone, shale, slate, | 30-60 | Rapid_.....-.------| Rapid....---------- Brownish yellow to brown-| Very friable____-_-_-- Yellowish brown to brown-| Very friable____---- Fifth. 
quartzite. ish gray. ish yellow. 
Very steep phase----------- Sandstone, shale, Rapid to very rapid_| Rapid_..----------- Brownish yellow to | Very friable__.--.--- Yellowish brown to | Very friable......-- Fifth. 
quartzite. brownish gray. brownish yellow. 
Ramsey-Talladega stony clay Shale, slate, and mica Rapid to very rapid.-| Medium-_-_.--------- Yellowish brown and | Friable..-.-.------- Yellowish brown to | Moderately plastic Fifth. 
loams, eroded steep phases. schist. brownish gray. brownish yellow; light and sticky. 
red to red. 
a ee > RS Se ae ee 
Ramsey-Talladega stony loams: I : . . . . 
Steep phases_--.----------- Rdz | Shale, slate, and mica! 30-60 | Rapid.......-...---| Rapid.-....-------- Yellowish brown and | Friable__._...__--__ Yellowish brown to | Very friable.__..___- 18-26 | Fifth. 
schist. brownish gray. brownish yellow; light 
i | red to red, 
Very steep phases ---------- Rdp | Shale, slate, and mica 60+) Rapid to very rapid_| Rapid_....----.---- fellowish brown and | Friable-..--...---- 6-10 | Yellowish brown to | Very friable.....___- 15-25 | Fifth. 
schist. brownish gray. brownish yellow; light 
red to red. 
Ranger slaty silt loam: ; sant ; . | 
veep phase: 2s sesscc3 Rmz Slate and schist_-__----- | '$0-§0") Rapids<s wowccessec| Rapldiscsscssesecce Brownish gray to bluish | Very friable__..._--- 8-10 | Light brown to brownish | Friable...._________ 10-30 | Fifth. 
i gray. H | gray. | 
Very steep phase--....----- Rmp_ | Slate and schist_....--.-- | 60+] Rapid to very rapid_| Rapid_....----.---- Brownish gray to bluish | Wriablec.2sssasssoss 6-8 | Light brown to brownish | Friable...._...____- 5-25 | Fifth. 
| gray. | gray. \ 
—————— Eee a ‘. — ! 
Rough gullied land (Talladega | RgT Mica schist__...-------- 15-60 | Rapid to very rapid.| Rapid_....--..-----|-.-.------ eee: Dee Soa eet | Seca etl Pasade coisa ects ste wielice eis aed eaten emus elcome lgh aatcarail | Fifth. 
soil material). ' 
Rough stony land (Ramsey soil | RsR_ | Slate and schist. ____--- - Rapid... =-2s<.-0 RGOG) ce cecseiacinc dcswetenowscaeeeataes avandcaenmengrncnwee| sia ciSal veda Sermons wousewwaeleatuasienaauncuaussbossslvackewes Fifth 
material). 
State cobbly loam_-------------| So | Old alluvium___.-------- Very slow to slow__-| Medium-___----.---- Light brown to brown__..| Friable..........--- 8-12 | Light reddish brown to | Friable_..._________ 40+! Second. 
yellowish brown. 
State silt loam_-.--..---------- St Old alluvium__..----_--- 0-7 | Very slow to slow...| Medium__......---- Grayish brown to brown.| Friable_......------ 9-12 | Light reddish brown to | Friable..........__- 40+] First. 
yellowish brown. 
Stony colluvium (Ramsey soil ScR Sandstone, slate, and | 9-15 |Medium_.........--. Rapid =o 9s cc ce pews |bomenansyascnpsamepanenslgeceqeansnsecenienen | aaeenasleanetessa =e peacceeeuaias eockccegeweqemnceeed aemencas Fourth. 
material). quartzite. 
Talladega-Habersham stony clay i Rapid to very rapid..| Rapid__..---------- Light red and brownish | Friable_._-..-----_- 0-4 tees red and brownish | Friable_._._________ 12-50 | Fifth. 
loams: - red. 
Severely eroded hilly phases.| THe Mica schist and siliceous 15-30 
rock (mostly gray- 
wacke). 
Severely eroded steep phases.| THf Mica schist and siliceous | 30-60 | Very rapid__._...--- Meditiniicsesce2se5 Light red and brownish | Friable.........-___ 0-4 | Light red and brownish | Friable.........____ | 12-36 “Fifth. 
rock (mostly gray- red. red. 
wacke). 
Talladega-Habersham stony loams: Rapido een Yellowish red and red- | Friable-..-.....---- 46 | Light red and brownish | Friable_..._________ 15-55 | Fourth. 
Eroded hilly phases__._----- THo Mica schist and siliceous 15-30 dish brown. red. 
rock (mostly  gray- 
wacke). H 
Eroded steep phases - -.----- THb | Mica schist and siliceous | 30-60 | Rapid to very rapid- Yellowish red and brown- | Friable.._._..------ 4-6 | Light red and brownish | Friable......_._____ 15-36 | Fifth. 
rock (mostly gray- ish red. red. 
wacke). 
Hilly phases__..-..-------- THh | Mica schist and siliceous | 15-30 | Medium to rapid_-_- Gray and _ yellowish | Friable__.-.-.-_-_- 6-15 | Light red and brownish 18-60 | Fourth. 
rock (mostly gray- brown. red. 
wacke). 
Steep phases-..------------ THz | Mica schist and siliceous | 30-60 | Rapid__-...-------- Gray and __ yellowish | Friable__..._.._.__- 18-40 | Fifth. 
rock (mostly gray- brown. 
wacke). 
Very steep phases___-__---- THp | Mica schist and siliceous | 60+)| Rapid to very rapid- Gray and yellowish 18-36 | Fifth. 
rock (mostly gray- brown. 
wacke). 
Talladega shaly clay loam: Very rapid. iccacs Light red to brownish red_ 20-36 | Fourth. 
Eroded hilly phase._....---- Tdo Mica schist and _ tale 15-30 i 
schist. | | 
Eroded rolling phase_____-_- Tdg | Mica schist and tale! 7-15 | Medium__..-.-..--- Medium_-_---------- iets ea to light brown- | Friable_-_-.-----..-- 3-5 | Light red to red________- Friable__.-.-.------ 20-42 | Third. 
schist. | ish red. | 
Eroded steep phase---.----- Tdb | Mica schist and tale | 30-60 | Rapid to very rapid__| Rapid_-..---------- ight a to light brown- | Friable___-_..-..--- 4-6 | Light red to red_________ Priablesceo-. =. | 13-30 | Fifth. 
schist. ish red. | 
Severely eroded hilly phase..| Tde | Mica schist and tale | 15-80 | Rapid to very rapid..| Medium__..-.------ Red to light red__------- Friable.........<.-- 4-6 | Light red to red___..___- Friable....- 5002 15-30 | Fifth. 
schist. | 
Talladega silt loam: | . ; : | A eer p , 
Hilly phase.......-.-.--_-- Tsh Mica schist and tale | 15-30 | Medium to rapid_...| Rapid__...---.------ Brown to light brown or | Friable_--.--------- 7-9 | Light red to red________- Riishle-cuso-cecae 20-44 | Fourth. 
schist. | light red. 
Steep phase__.--.-.--.----- | Tsz | Mica schist and tale | 30-60 | Rapid_.......-..--- Rapidesscssaconas= : Brown to light brown or | Friable...-.-------- 8-10 | Light red to red________- Friable............. 12-42 | Fifth. 
| | schist. | | light red. : | 
Very steep phase.---------- Tsp | Mica schist and tale 60+} Rapid to very rapid_.| Rapid_...---------- | Light reddish brown----- I riablescncescexues: 7-9 | Light red to red__..____- Wridbie. cs 18-30 | Fifth. 
schist. | | 
Talladega stony loam: | ? ‘ . : | ‘ . wee AN based i 4 | 
Hilly shallow phase___.___-- | Tny Mica schist and tale | 15-30 | Medium to rapid_---}| Medium to rapid--- 1 se yellowish to reddish | Friable___-_.----.-- 68 Light red to red______--- Mriable.— nun aaese 6-20 | Fifth. 
schist. TrOWL. 
Steep shallow phase__...-.-_| Tnw | Mica schist and tale 1 a Very rapid........-- | Light yellowish to reddish | Friable___-___-.---- 6-8 | Light red to red_______-- Fitable so. -cccccuss 6-20 | Fifth. 
schist. | brown. 
Very steep shallow phase.---| Tnq | Mica schist and talc Rapid to very rapid__| Medium_.---------- | = yellowish to reddish | Friable..........--- 6-8 | Light red to red________- Frisblo:ccecs 2-2 6-20 | Fifth. 
schist. | rown. 
Tate silt loam: | POWs -2sercaseseeec Medium_......----- | Grayish brown to reddish | Friable...-_-------- 12-20 | Yellow or yellowish | Friable.____________ 40+ | First. 
Roving Phase... -<a--aas Tan COUUVIUNG nnd cecsmnoes brown. brown. i 
— | OO | - —— ———_ 
Undulating phase______.._.- Tau Coliuvium__....-----...| 2-7 | Very slow to slow..-| Medium___.-.------ Grayish brown to reddish | Friable___-~-.-~----- 15-25 | Yellow or yellowish | Friable-.......____- 45+ | First. 
brown. | brown. 
Transylvania silt loam. -------- Tr Recent alluvium_........| 0-3 | Very slow.---------) Medium-.-_----.---- Dark brown--_--------- ERaDl! con cencecend 10-15 | Brownish yellow to yel- | Friable-_.._________ 50+ | First. 
: lowish brown, 
—_—— ={_——$———<—_—__ ———————— ol i ———— —_——- 
Tusquitee loam, rolling phase_-.-|| Tln | Colluvium_....---------.! 7-15 | Slow_--------------| Medium_----------- Grayish brown to dark | Friable-__.__._--__- 12-30 | Yellowish brown to light | Friable..---_______ 45+ | First. 
| brown. reddish brown. 
“Cuanuitee stony loagn: TH AD Rites seemed ell: RRA o gee ae es Brown to dark brown__-_-! Prisble.cacsceessce 10-15 | Yellowish brown to light | Friable._.....-.-__- 45+ Fou. 
ay PRESG.wcencees nese Tth Colluvium_--..--..---- | reddish brown. 
—$—= 2 a ee i a 
Rolling phasé......-------- Tin | Gollisili.nocaeccoe ec Mediumzso=:2escccz Friablezs.2o-sse=2- 10-25 | Yellowish brown to light | Friable._......._._- Second. 
reddish brown. 
| J 
Undulating phase___...----- | Ttu | Colluvium..........-.- Medium____-_-.---- Friable_..........-- | 12-25 | Yellowish brown to light | Friable_.___________ Second. 
| reddish brown. 
Warne silt loam Old alluvyium__.....-....| 0-8 | Very slow---.---.-- Very slow Frialile cn seccceedad | 7-9 Grayiah yellow grading to | Plastic and sticky -__ Third. 
steel gray. 
Wehadkee silt losm__...-------- Ws Recent alluvium______- Very slow to slow...| Very slow_____.___- Grayish brown to nearly | Friable._.---..----- 10-15 | Mottled light gray and | Plastic and sticky-__- Fourth. 
| black. rust brown, 
Worsham loam_.-..------------ Wo | Colluvium......-.-.---- Slow to medium____. Very slow_.......-- Gray to yellowish gray.__| Friable__...._-____- Yellow to brownish yel- | Brittle.-.......-__- Third. 
| 


low. 


1 Color in eroded areas is that to plow depth. 
2 Consistence when soil is moist. 


3 The depth of the soil 
or to material distinctly 
bed of gravel. 


— in inches to bedrock, partly weathered bedrock, 
ifferent from that parent to the soil, as for example, a 


